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Wales Botan: 
GOOD SEED AS A GUIDE POST TO “$500 MORE A YEAR FARMING.” 


op 4) HESE two photographs (reproduced from the 1907 Yearbook of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture) illustrate in a striking manner 
the difference between good seed and bad, and emphasize the point 
brought out by Prof. A. D. Shamel that only a small proportion of the 
plants in an ordinary cornfield produce the maximum size and weight of 
ear. f 
There is mtich more difference between these two lots of corn than 
mere looks alone, you must remember. The first lot could be expected to 
produce irregular ears of varying shapes and sizes, small, mis-shapen 
. ears, Many of them, and not at all true to the variety type. The second 
lot miight bé expected to produce ears of uniform characteristics, large, 
symmetrical, true to type, and thus to give the maximum yield—if these 
ears were selected from a patch where uniformity was the ruie, and were 
ated by barrenor inferior stalks. 
Massey has’ been telling you—and scientists everywhere are 
the eam thing—that you cannot judge the suitability of 











BOONE COUNTY WHITE CORN—EARS FROM SEED SELECTED FOR 32-YEARS. 


spend labor on scrub seed or scrub stock; and it depends on your own ef-— 
forts whether you have scrub stock and scrub seed, or good stock and 
good seed. 

Plant a seed corn ' patch this year. 
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How $5.99 Sold $550 Worth of Stock. 


We cannot urge it too often upon our readers. that if they have im- 
proved seed. improved poultry, or improved live stock, the best, quickest, 
and cheapest salesman they can find is an.ad. in The Progressive Farmer. 
¥or instance, take this letter just received from Mr. W. B. Meares, Pro- 
prietor Belvidere Farm, Linnwood, N. C.: 

“T am thankful to The Progressive Farmer for giving me such splen- 
did results as an advertising medium. 

“On the.22nd of October I put an-ad. in your paper, costing $1.89, 
calling attention to the fact that I would exhibit part of my herd of cat- 
tle at the Yadkin Valley Fair, at Salisbury, N. C.; through this ‘ad.’ I 
sold four calves for $150. Two went to Rowan County and two to Ca- 
.barrus County. Last spring I advertised registered calves and some grade 
cows one time with you and sold $400 worth as a result of the adver- 
tisement, which itself cost only $4.10.” 

BOONE COUNTY WHITE CORN—EARS FROM UNSELECTED SEED. Have you anything to sell, Mr. Raia? HP 00, 700 Roy wher to: oe 
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these fine ears have been pollenized by scrubby, mis-shapen, or barren " 
plants, they are worthless for seed. INDEX TO THIS WEEK’S ISSUE. 
A few good ears of corn in a field may be only the result of happy ac- —_—_——_- 
AS * ~ ks, R. P. Wright 
cidents, and may be just as poor stock to select seed from as their less A System of Farm Water-Wor 
An Acre of Potatoes Yields 418 Bushels, W. C. Crook 
sightly neighbors. But where a corn field produces good ears, as a rele, A Good Poultsy House, Mrs. J.C. Deaton 
in other words, where the type is so fixed that such ears as will give 


Comments on Last Issue, W. F. Massey 
the largest yield are the general rule, a good ear is worth considering in $500 More a Year: How to Make It—IV. 
the selection of your seed. 


$115 From an Acre and a Quarter, D. Carmichael 
This is why you must have a seed patch, planted with selected seed Get mpage. 8 Farm yoy 
“ ” 3 Give Us the Torrens Law 
and carefully guarded’ and “rouged,” if you expect to raise corn of the How to’ Cook Ve bles—I., Mrs. W.N. Hutt 
best quality for planting. geta 


How to Examine a Horse for Purchase or Soundness 
Well bred seed is the result .of careful selection, having always in How’ to Grow Early Tomatoes, W. F. Massey 


view the definite characteristics desired in the plant. .Haphazard re- Keep Down the Tobacco Acreage, :0.L. Joyner 

production will not give: good live stock; nor will it give good seed stock. Plant a Patch of Cotton for Seed, W. F, erage 

It took thirty-two years: to: breed‘ the: corn’ in the second illustration to enaesosin pte nang aatrelingy Bo o oe 

its *high* standard-—but it was’a paying expenditure of time and labor. The Patent: Medicine Season 

Other things than good seed are necessary to make a good crop; but Why the South is Poorer Than Other Sections, A. L. French 
without good seed the maximum yield is impossible. It does not pay to What Four Sows Did, A. J. Moye. 
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$500 More a Year Farming: How to Make It. 


IV.—By Using Better Seed. 


By HE average farmer can do much towards 
iY , i getting $500 more a year for his farming 

: by using the means at his command for 
securing better seed for planting. The man who is 
indifferent as to the quality of the seeds he plants 
does not appreciate the importance of the ques- 
tion. He is away behind the times. 

In an article of this kind only the most import- 
ant considerations relative to better seed can be 
touched upon, and we shall, therefore, discuss the 
subject briefly under the following heads: 

(1) The importance of pure seed; that is, seed 
free from weed seeds and other impurities. 

(2) The gain from using seeds of which a high 
percentage will germinate and produce vigorous 
young plants. 

(3) How to increase the yield by using the best 
varieties as compared with the average variety. 

(4) How to obtain the profit resulting from 
work intelligently expetided in improving the best 
present varieties by selection. 


a 
Plant Pure Seeds Only. 


yj ITH the larger seeds, such as cotton, corn, 
wheat, oats, etc., impurities are easily seen 
and recognized, and consequently are more 

rarely met with; but with the smaller seeds, and 
especially with those of the grasses and clovers, 
the question of adulteration and admixture of 
noxious weed seeds is an important one. These 
crops are not cultivated, thus allowing the weeds 
an opportunity to seed, or in other ways establish 
themselves on the land, which adds to the import- 
ance of observing extreme care in the purchase 


‘of this class of seeds; for this has been one of 


the chief means by which weed seeds have been 
distributed. oll. 

In examinations made by the United State De- 
partment of Agriculture it was found that when 
only one-fifth of 1 per cent was weed seeds, there 
were 990 of these In every pound, or 59,000 in a 
bushel of 60 pounds. Grass and clover seeds con- 
taining 1 or 2 per cent of impurities are not un- 
common, and in such a case, on the above basis, 
in a bushel of 60 pounds there would be found 
297,000 to 594,000 weed seeds. If only ten pounds 
ef a seed containing 1 per cent of weeds were sow- 
ed on an acre there would be thus distributed 49,- 
500 weed seeds. Not only do weed seeds fre- 
quently cause great loss by becoming subsequent 
pests, but they take the place of the seed desired, 
and the stand of grass or clover may be imper- 


* fect became of insufficient seed. "That is, the man 


who buys this sort of seed does not sow the quant- 
ity of grass or clover seed he wishes to. The 
highest priced seeds do not always contain the 
least, but as a rule, the cheapest seeds do contain 
the most impurities. The remedy is to buy only 
from reliable seedsmen under a guarantee, or buy 
on sample and either examine it under magnifying 
glass or have yOur Experiment Station do it for 
you. 


& 
Test Germinating Power of Seeds 


Before Planting. 


T WOULD be difficult to over-estimate the 
loss resulting from the planting of seeds of 


low germinating power. When seed are!. 


cheap, and it is possible to thin them to a stand, 
as in cotton, the worst effect of planting dead seed 
is overcome, but even in such a case there is a 
waste of $@@d and greater expense in thinning to 
a proper stand. 

Tests made by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of 50 ears of Georgia seed 
corn selected and kept under better coinditions 
than is practiced by the average farmer, showed 
an average of 7.8 per cent that did not germinate. 
This means that untested seed would give 92.2 
per cent of a stand if all other conditions were 
perfect, or else there would be a waste of seed 
and the expense of thinning; for it is a well-known 


The subjects of the next four articles in our “ A Year” 
Series are as follows: aed 7 


Feb. 4.—By Knowing a Few Simple Facts About Fertilizers. 

Feb. 11.—By Using More and Better Farm Implements. 

Feb. 18.—By Having a Garden Twelve Months in the Year. 
ssi * We - 





fact that it does not pay to attempt to patch up a 
stand of corn by replanting where the first seed 
planted fail to come up. Of course, the best seed 
will not give a good stand if other conditions are 
not suitable, but on the best of land, well pre- 
pared, too many dead seed will injure the stand. 
Again, light or defective seed do not usually pro- 
duce vigorous growing plants. 

- The value of a vigorous growing young cotton 
plant, especially to aid it to escape the attacks of 
the boll weevil is not to be overlooked, and the 
method of separating the light from the heavy 
seed should be looked into by the planters in the 
boll weevil territory. It is described in Farmers’ 
Bulletin 285, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Corn, grass and clover seeds, and all seeds pur- 
chased, should be tested for germinating power. 
It is a cheap and simple protection against the 
loss from planting seeds that do not grow. 

For testing small seeds, or a small quantity of 
other seeds, a simple and satisfactory method is 
to procure a fair sample of the seed to be tested; 
take an ordinary large dinner plate and a piece of 


‘| flannel cloth twice the size of the plate; place one 


end of the cloth on the plate and on the cloth the 
seed to be tested, counting the seeds; then fold the 
other end of the cloth over the seed, moisten 
well, but not so that the water will drip from the 
cloth, and cover by inverting another similar plate 
over all. Keep in a warm place and count the 
seeds that sprout. For testing corn, a larger plant 
may be necessary, and we advise any man who is 
interested in getting the best stand of corn to 
write for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 253 of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 
Let not any man conclude that this is too small 
a business for him. It will pay better than any 
day’s plowing he will do or have done after the 
crop is planted. To get a large crop you must 
have a good stand and you can’t get a good stand 
from dead seed. 
& 


How to Secure the Best Varieties. 
By HB Experiment Stations of all the Southern 


States have devoted considerable time to 

testing varieties of corn and cotton. These 
tests are made under the most accurate condi- 
tions possible, and if one variety yields better 
than others year after year, it is safe for the farm- 
er to conclude that it is a better variety and will 
yield more for him. Of course, he must take into 
consideration differences in climatic or soil con- 
ditions; but the results of the variety tests at the 
Experiment Stations in any State are the best 
guide for the farmers of that State in searching 
for the best variety. 

At many of the Experiment Stations Russell’s 

Big Boll has proved an excellent variety. In North 
Carolina out of a large number of varieties tested 
it has mainained high average rank. Culpepper’s 
[Improved has also proved a good variety. These 
two varieties seem to be among the best tested for 
| the southern and eastern parts of the State where 
|the land being sandy is warmer and the season 
jlonger than on clay lands or on the northern 
| borders of the Cotton Belt. For the heavier lands 
where an earlier variety is needed, King’s Im- 
proved has proved an excellent variety. 
It may also be stated that Cleveland’s Big Boll 
and Cook’s Improved, the two best varieties in the 
tests in Mississippi, and recommended by the Mis- 
sissippi Experiment Station as good varieties for 
boll weevil areas, have also made a good showing 
in North Carolina tests, which all taken together, 
indicates that they would be excellent varieties 
for the farmers in the eastern end of the Cotton 
Belt to procure at once and begin to acclimate 
and improve so as to be ready for the boll weevil 
which is surely coming. 

In the same manner the Experiment Stations 
have been testing varieties of corn. 

In North Carolina Corke’s Prolific and Weekly’s 
Improved have been found 'the best of the thirty- 
five or more varieties tested during a series of 
years. 


And during these tests on several different 
farms the “best variety exceeded the. yield of the 





¢| Poorest variety one year by 26.6 bushels and in 





another by only 6.2 bushels. Even this lowest 





difference is ample to pay any man to go to con- 
siderable trouble to obtain the best variety. 

Let every Progressive Farmer reader who 
counts himself one of our “$500 More a Year 
Club” get the two best varieties of both corn and 
cotton, as shown by the tests of his Experiment 
Station ,and test them thoroughly for two or three 
years, according to directions of the Experiment 


ee 
Stations, or those we shall give in a later isgue of 


The Progressive Farmer, in comparison with 
the variety he is now growing, and then select the 
best of these three for improvement. 

& 


The Kind of Cotton to Resist the Boll 
_ Weevil. 


B HE improvement of cotton by breeding, or 
wR more properly speaking, by selection, to 
meet the new conditions brought about by 
the boll weevil, is of the greatest importance. 
Especially should the territory not yet infested 
get ready for his appearance by selecting those 
varieties found best in the infested areas and by 
acclimating and further improving them. It is 
none too early to begin this work, for the weevil 
does most damage when it first appears. 

In selecting the cotton plant to save seed from, 
having a view to boll weevil conditions, the early 
fruiting, best yielding, vigorous plants should be 
chosen, and according to Bennett, in Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 314, which we advise every cotton 
farmer to send for, should have the following spe- 
cial characteristics: 

“(1) The first fruit limb must be low, not 
higher than the fifth or sixth joint above the 
seed-leaf joint. 2 

(2) The wood or primary limbs must be 
low, and should not exceed four in number. 
The first limb should not be higher than the 
fifth or sixth joint above the seed-leaf joint. 

“(3) The joints in the main stem, in the 
fruit limbs and in the primary limbs must be 
short, not exceeding 1 to 3 inches in the low- 
er part of the plant. f 

“(4) Fruit limbs should grow at the suc- 
cessive joints of both the main stem and the 
wood limbs. 

“(5) Fruit limbs should be continuous in 
growth for continuous fruiting until the plant 
is matured.” 

In addition to these qualities, size of boll, per- 
centage of lint to seed, length of fiber and storm 
resistance should be well looked to. 

To do this, it will be necessary to at first seleet 
only a few stalks that come nearest to these con- 
ditions and plant the seed of these in a plot from 
which the best stalks are to be taken for the seed 
plot the next year. 

& 


Have a Seed Plot. 


“dl UCH a seed plot should be kept by every 
K ¥ farmer for all his staple crops. On an area 
J sufficiently large to produce all the seed 
needed for next year he can well afford to spend 
considerable time. Out of the plants on this seed 
plot he can select the very best for the next year’s 
seed plot, and the balance, after removing all de- 
fective plants, he can use for seed for planting his 
general crop the next year. 

This is considered too much trouble by ma’ y, 
but no greater mistake could be made. Ar, in- 
crease of 25 to 50 pounds of lint cotton per acre 
and of 3 to 5 bushels of corn or oats can easily 
and quickly be secured in this way by the result- 
ing improvement of seed alone. 

The same methods should be followed with 
corn, but greater care is necessary to prevent the 
mixing of corn with other varieties planted near 
by. If the seed corn is to be purchased with 
which to start breeding or selection, by all means 
require that the seller send you the corn on the 
cob. It will pay you even if it costs more, as you 
will get better corn. 





- Once more it is time to look over the farm to 

see what needs attention first. Looking over 
your neighbor’s fields still remains instructive. 
Both your neighbor’s successes and his failures 
can teach you, if you only get at the causes of 
results, 
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A System of Farm Water-Works. 





It Cost $300, and $3,000 Could Not Take It Away, Says Mr. 
Wright. 





MAN has to want a thing be- 
v4 fore he will make the effort to 
get it, and the dread of the 
job of putting in my system of water- 
works wearied me more than the job 
cost. 
When I finally decided to build it, 
it was easy. We did most of the 
work at home, as any farmer could 








other. Hence you see how much we 
appreciate it. All the expense the 
mill is, is the greasing every few 
days, and this is nothing, when we 
think of the tubs of water that we 
are saved from drawing the old way! 

Why, sir! who ever thought of a 
farmer living away out, twenty miles 
from any railroad, having what you 


Poor Management Costs Thousands 
of Dollars. 


Messrs. Editors: I am proud that 
your paper has grown so much in 
value and influence. For want of in- 
telligent management of a large per 
cent of our farms many thousands of 
dollars are annually lost. This could 
be largely overcome by reading good 
agricultural papers. 

W. L. KIVETT. 





The Way Progressive Farmers Do. 


You May 
Have it 
FREE 


Write us today so we can 
mail you this book, a valuable 
addition to any farmer’s li- 
brary. This handy, pocket 
sized book, entitled—‘'Preparation of — 
the Soil’ contains articles by hjgh 
authorities on this subject, and to. study 
it will mean larger and better crops for 






do. Ali the outlay in cash was for 
putting down the pipe well, for the 
wind-mill and tank, and for piping to 
convey the water to the different 
places that we reach. We made the 


might call a complete system of wa- 
ter-works? Yet that is just what we 
have. We go into the bath-room 
where there is a nice bath tub, where 
it says hot at one faucet and cold at 























{Courtesy Hon. H. E. Blakeslee. 


A Farm Water-Supply Plant. 
We take great pleasure in presenting this picture of Mr. 
Wright's water supply system and his interesting story of what 


it cost and what it has been worth. Three hundred dollars 
may seem to sOme readers like a lot of money to spend for a 
mere convenience; but a good system of water-works could be 
put in on many farms for One-third of that amount, and, as Mr. 
Wright says, the plant will easily pay interest on ten times its 
cost, 

A water supply to fit the surroundings is one of the most ur- 
gent needs on hundreds of Southern farms; and in Our cam- 
paign for better farming we shall not cease to lay stress upon 
the obtaining of convenience and comfort on the farm, After 
all, money is good chiefly as it enables us to get more out of 
life; and there are few worthier things to do than is the saving of 
labor to the household that would cOme from a constant and 
convenient water supply. 

If, as Mr. Wright says, you have spent more time and energy 
dreading the job than it would take to do it, quit dreading it 
right now and begin working at it. It will pay you. 

















tower for the wind-mill and tank out 
of lumber sawed here at home. 

Here is a true statement of the 
cost of my plant: 


Well 75 ft.@$1 per ft. ..$75.00 


another. The heated water come: 
from a seventeen-gallon copper reser. 
voir by the range, and to say that we 
have to move to town for conveni- 
ences is all bosh. 

Yes, I say by all means, for every 


Wind-mill complete pe farmer who can (and most of them 

One 50 barrel tank .... 40.Q can) to install a system of water- 

works, for we are not going to live 

Total ........+++- $170.00 | this life but once, and this world is 
‘This piped the water into the| ‘kinder’ what we make it. 


house in three places, with the three- 
quarter-inch galvanized pipe. Since 
that time I have bought 1,100 feet of 
three-quarter-inch pipe@4 cents de- 
livered, which was $44-for piping; a 
bathtub at $35; a kitchen sink at $5, 
and a large 10 barrel horse trough 
for the lot. 

I get water out at the store, and I 
have two sons living near by, and the 
water goes to both of their houses, 
too. And we figure in all of our 
work and say that $300 covers the 
whole cost of the outfit. We are not 
in need of money to-day, and will say 
to you that $3,000 could not take it 
away from us if we could not get an- 


R. P. WRIGHT. 
Leake Co., Miss. 





Farmers’ Institute Dates. 


Farmers institutes are announced 
by the North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture at the following times 
and places: January 25, Edenton; 
January 27, Columbia; January 28, 
Creswell; January 29, Plymouth; 
January 80, Williamston; February 
1, Bayboro; February 3, Richlands. 





I look upon the Progressive Farm- 
er as one of the actual necessities of 
my business.—John King, N. O, 











you. Among other things the writers tell 
of thoroug! 


The farmers are progressive in this <a oe ee ag 


semen 

wing. 

section. They have a strong organi- They tell how to do the work best and why 
1 btained by usin 

zation tat Blackstone, Va., own a nye oe Eps gation . 


AGE crister ant teveter 


This is the only harrow that will crush, cut, turn, 
smooth and level, all in one operation. It is low in 
| hha made entirely of steel anc ironand is favorably 

nown everywhere as “the harrow ofall work,” bein, 


large brick warehouse, and are sell- 
ing their tobacco through their agent, 
and expect to sell their beef cattle 
and grain the same way.—J.A. Har- 


py pone to a Jong nd ht ge ae ba ate 
4 cu roug’ the undersoil, chopping the bur! 
dy, Blackstone, Va. trash but never d ing it tothe surface. 

Ask your dealer about it, Where we have no dealer 


we ship direct. But first—Write for the Free Book. Do 









P * P pe itnow. Your name and address on a postal will do. 

There is something about raising | pyaye 4, nasi, inc., 136 Central Ave., Millington, WN. J. 
cotton, tobacco or any other crop, tO| jg Easiest on > Sizes From 
pay a debt, that saps the vitality of | Worse and 3 Ft. to 
the farmer and affects the quality of | jan 1714 Ft. Wide 
his tillage. It really lowers the 


grade of farming.—S. A. Knapp. 











Where to Buy Farm 
Implements. 


[See other ads on page 20.] 




















When writing advertisers, 
this paper. 





Please mentio 





First choice of everybody who knows spreaders. In use‘at nearly all Agricultural Coll: 


Government Stations and Experimental Farms. Used at all Iowa State Institution farms. 
The only roller-bearing 


8 er. as 

Working parts stron; Pe simple. No cog wheel 

chain drive. It cuts in half the time and labor of iprending 

value. Makes it possible to keep up soil’s fertility with home-produced ‘ 
need to buy commerciai fertilizers. You n @ success sp; er. It will make money for 
you—is doing it for thousands of farmers. Success Book Free. Write for it to 


KEMP & BURPEE MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


PLANT COTTON ONE SEED AT A TIME 
With a Ledbetter One Seed Planter. 


af) Plant thick or thin, a bushel or more of 

eed to the acre, or a k or less, the drop is 

iways uniform—A le Seed at a Time, 

Regular Distance Apart. There are no bunches 

of seed when you plant thick—no skips when 
you plant thin. 

Every plant stands alone with room to 
grow in—grows stocky and strong from the 
start and matures early. 

Makes chopping fast and easy, and chop- 
ping may be delayed without injury to the 
plants. 

Plants corn, peas, sorghum and other seeds 
with the same absolute regularity. 

Exact depth of covering can be gauged, and 
a as you set it, no matter who han- 

es it. 

You see every seed as it comes out of the 
hopper—as regular as the tick of a clock. - 

Write for the “One Seed” Planter book. We 


will ship promptly from our nearest ware- 
house. 


PLOW COMPANY, 
Dallas. Texas. 

















M 1 xX 
Your Own Fertilizers. 


SAVE 


From FIVE to TEN DOLLARS per Ton on Your 
Fertilizers. 





Circular and price on application to 
Southern Mixer Company, 
Box No. 197. Wilmington, N. C. 
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“How I Made My Best Crop Last Year.”—V. 





Our ‘Best Crop’? Reports Prizes. 





This is the concluding installment 
of our ‘‘Best Crop”? reports; and we 
believe every reader will agree with 
us that the reports submitted have 
been full of interest, and, better still, 
genuinely helpful. 

The awarding of the prizes for 
the best reports was by no means 
an easy task among so many excellent 
papers. It would have been easy to 
find a dozen reports well worthy of 
the first prize; but we had to decide, 
and we have awarded the first prize 
to M. P. Shetley, Bessemer City, N. 





C.; the second to W. C. Crook, Hu- 


ron, Tenn., and the third to M. M. 
Lawson, Hickory, Miss. 

These prizes were given, of course, 
not altogether for the best crops, but 
for the best and most instructive re- 
ports of the best crops. 

We wish to thank each and every 
contributor to this splendid series— 
we are only sorry we cannot give a 
prize to all of you—and we hope that 
next fall each one of you will have 
an even better report to make than 
this time. We like to think that 
The Progressive Farmer has helped 
to make these good crops, and we 
are glad to number such good farm- 
ers among our friends. 








One Crop That Paid and One That 
Did Not. 


Corn, Peas, and Peanuts Bring $60.00 an Acre, While Cotton 
Fails to Pay. 


Messrs. Editors: On a crop of 
corn, peanuts and peas I realized $60 
per acre without manure. I made 
20 bushels of corn valued at $1; 25 
bushels of peanuts valued at 80 
cents, and 15 bushels of peas valued 
at $20 for the 15 bushels, making 
$60 per acre on the same land. 

My plan of planting and cultiva- 
tion was as follows: I broke my 
land flat and just before planting 
time ran a disk harrow over my 
land and cut it to pieces. The first 
week in April I ran a fine hoe culti- 
vator ahead of my corn planter and 
planted my corn on a level with the 
land, the corn rows being 6 feet 
apart. I plowed my corn in the usual 
way. The first week in May I plant- 
ed my peanuts in the middles be- 
tween my corn rows. At the last 
plowing I sided my corn and sowed 
my peas in the same furrow and sid- 
ed my peanuts, covering up the peas, 
thus making two rows of peas, one 
row of peanuts, and one row of corn 
in a six-foot space. 

I put the corn in the barn and 
sold my peas and fattened hogs with 
peanuts. So I can truly say ’ this 
crop filled my barn, smoke-house and 





pocketbook, and made improvement 
on my land, I am sure. 

My other crops were cotton and 
tobacco. I made an ordinary crop 
uf tobacco, made $80 per acre, and 
come out all O. K. on it. I averaged 
about one-half a bale of cotton an 
acre. I have it now, and unless cot- 
ton prices get a lot better, I can’t 
figure any profit on it. Another 
thing for cotton, I can realize no im- 
provement on my land, but I can see 
that cotton takes away a good deal 
of the strength of the land. It will 
surely impoverish your land, and I 
am no more a cotton man. 

I think it the poor man’s enemy 
and rich man’s friend; and when I 
figure the expense of the cotton crop 
I found I made nothing. 


What the poor man needs is to 
make a plenty of corn and pork. So 
if every farmer would adopt the plan 
of making more corn and pork hard 
times would seldom come his way. 
My advice to all is to have corn and 
hay in the barn and meat in the 
smoke-house, live at home and board 
at the same place. Hurrah for Prof. 
Masey and The Progressive Farmer. 

J. L. BLAND. 

Craven Co., N. C. 








An Acre 


of Potatoes Yields 418 


Bushels. 


From Two Crops in One Year—What Can Be Done on Land 
Filled With Humus. 


Messrs. Editors: My best crop for 
1908 was one of Irish potatoes. This 
crop yielded the highest net profit per 
acre as well as left my soil in condi- 
tion to produce a larger yield of cot- 
ton or grain next year. My average 
yield was 256 bushels per acre, but 
the acre I wish to write about made 
296 bushels of uniform, marketable 
tubers. 

I began in 1907 to prepare this 
acre for the 1908 potato crop. I 
divided the land into five plots, each 
containing one-fifth of an acre. In 
the summer of 1907 I gave all of 
the plots a top dressing of well-rot- 
ted barnyard manure, using 6 tons 
per plot. I also broke one plot and 
sowed one-third bushel of cowpeas. 
Plot No. 1 was also subsoiled in fall 
and sown to crimson clover. Plot 
No. 2 was sown to cowpeas in sum- 
mer, subsoiled in fall, but not sown 
to clover. Plot No. 3 was not sown 
to cowpeas in summer, but broken 
and subsoiled in fall and sown to 
crimson clover. Plot No. 4 did not 
receive either clover or peas, but 


was subsoiled in the fa Plot No. 
5 was not sown to peas or clover, 
neither was it subsoiled. 

In spring of 1908 I broke all 5 
plots to a depth of 9 inches with 
disc plow. Harrowed with smooth- 
ing harrow until a fine seed bed was 
secured. Two bushels of Red Tri- 
umph seed were planted on each 
plot. These seed were selected from 
the mulch-grown second crop of 
1907; also selected from the hills in 
the field that contained no trace of 
scab and made thé largest yield of 
uniform, marketable tubers. This 
seed was cut to one and two eye 
pieces, having the eye piece as large 
as possible. I dropped one piece 
every twenty-two inches in the drill, 
having drills 3 feet wide. 


Cultivated twice with weeder be- 
fore the tops were through, $3 times 
with weeder after tops were up, also 
four times with cultivator,-and hoed 
twice, They were given a _ top 
dressing of nitrate of soda, at- the 
rate of 20 pounds for each plot. This 





was’ applied after last cultivation 





with weeder. I cultivated shallow at 


-|all times, and never allowed a crust 


to form after rains. 

This was one year we had but 
very little trouble with bugs, only 
requiring two sprayings with arsen- 
ate of lead solution to conquer them. 
The acre was planted the first week 
in April and crop harvested first 
week in July. 

Plot No. 1 made 62 bushels; No. 
2, 59% bushels; No. 3, 60 bushels; 
No. 4, 58% bushels, and No. 5, 56 
bushels. 

At this rate Plot No. 5 would yield 
280 bushels per acre, by having 30 
tons of well-rotted manure applied 
the summer preceeding. Plot No, 4 
that received the same amount of 
manure but also was subsoiled the 
fall preceeding, would have made 
29216 bushels per acre or a gain of 
12% bushels by subsoiling. Plot 
No. 3 that received manure at the 
above rate, also subsoiled and sown 
to crimson clover, would yield 300 
bushels per acre, a gain of 734 bush- 
els by sowing clover, also a gain of 
20 bushels by subsoiling and sowing 
clover. Plot No. 2 made at the rate 
of 29716 bushels per acre, which 
showed a gain of 5 bushels per acre 
by sowing peas, or 17% _ bushels 
from sowing peas and subsoiling. 
Plot No. 1 made at the rate of 310 
bushels per acre or a gain of 30 
bushels per acre from sowing peas 
in summer, subsoiling, and sowing 
crimson clover in fall. 

When first crop was harvested 1 





selected seed for second crop and 
prepared them for planting by 
sprouting or just starting seed to 
sprout. This was done by putting 
tubers intended for seed in damp 
places and keeping them covered 
with damp straw for 10 days. When 
this was done I cut them into eye 
pieces as I did for first crop and 
dropped one piece every 12 or 14 
inches apart in drills 2% feet apart, 
using nearly 15 bushels of seed for 
the acre. Immediately after plant- 
ing I started to cover the surface 
of the land five to six inches 
deep with leaves, but only got two- 
fifths covered when rain set in. The 
remaining part of patch was culti- 
vated in same manner as first crop. 

The two-fifths mulched made 58 
bushels; the three-fifths cultivated, 
64 bushels, making a total of 122 
bushels second crop, which gave me 
418 bushels from one acre in a 
single year. 

After second crop harvest I sowed 
1% bushels of rye which, at this 
writing is 6 to 8 inches high. I 
shall cultivate this acre in cotton 
this coming year, and expect -to get 
1,000 pounds of lint cotton. This 
land is of loamy top soil with red 
clay subsoil, well drained; and made 
54 bushels of corn three years ago. 
It is rolling fat with humus gotten 
from following Dr. Massey’s pre- 
scription of cowpeas and crimson 
clover. 

W. C. CROOK. 

Henderson Co., Tenn. 








> $115 for an Acre and a Quarter. 


Hay and Pasture Brought This. in Cash Values, Besides Leaving 
A Greatly Improved Soil. 


Messrs. Editors: My best crop 
this year was two crops of hay on the 
same land. 

On the 23rd of last September I 
broke up one and one-fourth acres 
of sandy loam land, which had been 
well manured with stable manure, 
and. fertilized with phosphate and 
potash, and sowed one bushel of rye 
and thirty pounds of inoculated hairy 
vetch, using one thousand pounds of 
phosphate and potash on the 1% 
acres. I put in the rye with a turn 
plow and harrowed in the vetch. I 
got a good stand of both, but the rye 
proved to be Northern or Western 
grown, and was a failure; but the 
vetch was superb. 

I turned two cows on it the Ist of 
January and they remained on it 
nearly two months, except when I 
thought it too wet. I took the cows off 
the first of March and cut the vetch 
the 15th of May. I did not weigh it, 
but I am satisfied that I gathered 
three tons of as fine hay as I ever 
saw. I then pastured the land till 
the 5th of June, then sowed 1% 
bushels of clean velvet beans, putting 
them in broadcast with turn plow, 
using 400 pounds more of phosphate 
and potash. I mowed the beans the 





10th day of October and made at 
least three tons on the patch. The 
bean hay is not so easily saved as 
the vetch, but makes a fairly good 
hay. 

As soon as I got the bean hay off 
the land, I’ put in two bushels of 
Southern seed rye with 30 pounds of 
hairy vetch. It was late to sow the 
vetch but the land has been made 
rich with the debris of the vetch and 
bean crops, and the 1,400 pounds of 
fertilizer, and it is a beautiful sight 
to-day, December 14th. 

Now, by the first day of February 
I can put two cows on this patch, 
and it will keep them in splendid 
style till the 15th of April, when I 
expect to plant cotton on the land. 

The two crops are worth: three 
tons vetch, $60.00; three tons velvet 
beans, $45.00; pasture before and 
after cutting, $10.00, making a total 
of $115.00. The cost: 1,400 pounds 
of fertilizers, $10.50; vetch and bean 
seed, $5.00; putting the two crops 
in, $6.00; harvesting both, $7.00, 
making a total of $28.50. This 
leaves a profit of $86.50. I do not 
éount rent, as it was overbalanced 
by the betterment of the land. 

D. CARMICHAEL. 








How a Big Corn 


Crop Was Made. 





Thorough Preparation of the Soil Before Planting Gives Good 
Returns. : 


Messrs. Editors: My best crop of 
corn was made by tracking a field of 
clay loam that had been pastured one 
year, six feet, then breaking out the 
alleys with a turn plow as-deeply as 
possible and subsoiling the alleys 
with Brindley subsoil plows. At this 
stage the tops of the beds stood two 
feet above the bottoms of the alleys. 
I then ran a Deere disc riding culti- 
vator astride the bed, cutting and 





pulverizing the sods. The next work 
was to drag down the beds, and re- 
versing the discs on the Deere, throw 
the beds to the alleys, all the while 
breaking and pulverizing the sods. I 
then threw the beds on the alleys 
with turnplows, plowing deeply, and 
subsoiling as before. I then spread a 


mixture of cottonseed meal, muriate 
of potash, South Carolina dissolved 
(Continued on Page 7.) 
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What Farmers Want to Know. 


Answered by Prof. W. F. Massey Unless Otherwise Stated. 








SOME GOOD FARMING. 


Stable Manures Should Be Our Main 
Dependence, But We Cannot Afford 
to Entirely Dispense With Com- 
mercial Fertilizers, 


What is the best method- to 
insure a good crop of Irish po- 
tatoes? I have red clay, black 
waxy with red subsoil, yellow 
clay and some sandy soil. I 
want to make 200 to 300 bush- 
els of potatoes. Please tell me 
how to prepare, manure, plant 
and cultivate them to make a 
success. I can grow and save 
sweet potatoes all right. I use 
no commercial fertilizers. Have 
four horses and nine head of cat- 
tle, and make a good amount of 
manure. Last year I made four 
bales of cotton on five acres 
without fertilizer, and this year 
the same acres made 266 bushels 
of corn. The same land is in oats 
now, to be followed by peas. 
This field is my best, but my 
other corn averaged thirty-five 
bushels per acre, and most of my 
land will average eighteen to 
twenty bushels of wheat per 
acre. Cc. BE. L. 


———_—_—+ 


It is cheering to find that one far- 
mer is farming and not.-merely plant- 
ing cotton. Now, while I have been 
for years trying to show the South- 
ern farmers that they can do with 
a great deal less of commercial fer- 
tilizers, and improve their land, this 
does not mean that it is best .to ig- 
nore these altogether. While by get- 
ting plenty of humus in your land 
through the growing of peas and 
clover, and making manure, you may 
get the use of the potash that is 
abundant in your red clay, you will 
find that all of your land will be 
helped by applications of acid phos- 
phate, and the black waxy and sandy 
soils by the use of potash. Hence, I 
do not advise the abandonment of 
comercial fertilizers, but simply their 
judicious use. 

I believe that an application of acid 
phosphate on your wheat would en- 
able you to make more than twenty 
bushels per acre, and would also in- 
crease your oat crop profitably; that 
an application of acid phosphate and 
potash would increase your pea crop, 
and that in all your farming, with 
the exception of the Irish potatoes 
you would not need to buy nitrogen 
if you had a ‘crimson clover sod to 
turn for them. I do not like the 
use of stable manure for potatoes, as 
it is apt to increase the tendency to 
make scabby potatoes, and I always 
advise the use of commercial fertili- 
zers on the potatoes. The large grow- 
ers of Irish potatoes in the trucking 
districts would use at least 1,000 
pounds per acre of a fertilizer made 
up of 900 pounds of acid phosphate, 
600 pounds of cottonseed meal, 100 
pounds of nitrate of soda and 
400 pounds of muriate of potash. 
This is all right on land that has not 
sod to turn under._ But with a sod 
of crimson clover you would not need 
the large amount of nitrogen that is 
contained in this manure. Your 
black soil or your sandy land will be 
best for the Irish potatoes. Plow it 
fully eight inches deep, cut the po- 
tatoes to two eyes, with a good piece 
of the potato, and plant fifteen inches 
apart in the furrow. Cover with a 
furrow from each side, making a 
ridge over the potatoes. Just before 
they come up harrow the ridges 
flat,and after they come up go over 
both ways with a weeder, and keep 





the weeder going till the potatoes are 


six inches high. Then work with a 
cultivator, and lay by with a slight 
ridge with a sweep. 





GROWING PEANUTS FOR MARKET 


AND FOR HOGS. 


The Spanish the Best Variety for 
Feeding Purposes. 


I wish to know which is 
the best kind of peanuts to plant 
to sell, what they are worth gen- 
erally per pound, and how many 
pounds can be made per acre; 
also which is the best kind to 
plant to turn hogs on to save 
the cost of digging. 

H, A. LBA. 


Editorial Answer: The larger va- 
rieties of peanuts are the ones raised 
for use around confectionery stands 
and on the streets. The names of 
popular varieties are Virginia White, 
Virginia Red, Tennessee White, and 
Tennessee Red. These larger ones 
require a certain amount of lime in 
the soil for profitable production. A 
soil that is naturally limy is far pre- 
ferable, but good results may be got 
from other soils by applying lime. 
The Spanish peanut is the one to 
raise for stock, for two reasons: (1) 
it is a big yielder, and (2) it is not 
much more choice about its soils than 
is the cowpea. The peanut, being a 
legume, like the cowpea and the 
clovers, will improve the soil if the 
manure -is returned to the land. It 
is like the cowpea and the soy bean 
in being decidedly drouth resistant; 
and will make profitable crops when 
corn and other grain crops do little 
or fail. 

Soils that contain much iron 
should not be used for growing mar- 
ket nuts, since it would discolor the 
pods and reduce the value of the 
crop. When nuts are raised for feed, 
this “discoloration is of no  conse- 
quence. Soil with much decomposing 
vegetable matter in it should be 
avoided for a market crop, since sta- 
ble manure, green manures, etc., 
have a tendency to make the peanut 
run to vine and increase the num- 
ber of unfilled pods. 

The common yield of the Spanish 
variety is around 100 bushels per 
acre. The yield of the larger va- 
rieties will not generally be so much. 
When raising peanuts for feed, it 
should be remembered that a good 
hay is got, as well as the crop of 
nuts; and both nuts and hay will be 
eagerly eaten by stock. 





According to the Moore County 
News, Mr. J. M. Wadsworth of that 
county made 102 2-3 bushels of corn 
on one acre of land. Mr. Wadsworth 
counts the corn at 85 cents a bushel; 
the fodder at 8.00, and the shucks 
at $3.00; thus making the total in- 
come $98.26. He allows $5.72 for 
planting and cultivation and $27.50 
for fertilizers, leaving a net profit 
of $65.01. No account seems to 
have been made of the cost of gath- 
ering and marketing. 





No man can ask honestly or hope- 
fully to be delivered from tempta-~ 
tion, unless he has himself honestly 
and firmly determined to do the best 


he can to keep out of it.—John Rus- 
kin. 





I am improving sweet potatoes by 
hill selection, In one variety in five 
years I have greatly improved the 
shape and increased the yielding of 


the variety four times.—John L. 
Winslow. 





Why the South is Poorer Than Other’ 
Sections. 


Grass and Live Stock Mean Well-Filled Barns, Good Homes, 
a Beautiful Country and Prosperous Farmers. 





erable part of the South, and 
my business has also taken me 
into a great many of the Northern 
States. ; 

I have walked for hours on the great 
plains of the far West and longed 
for the sight of a tree. I have mar- 
veled at the wonderful beauty of the 
rural portions of northwestern New 
York; have seen the grand orchards 
and pastures extending up to and 
over the top of those great hills with 
never a gall or a gully anywhere, 
and the desire has filled my soul that 
our folks of this Piedmont section 
of the South—one of the most favor- 
ed by nature of all America—could 
see and realize what it is that makes 
those sections, having far less nat- 
ural beauty, appear really more 
beautiful to the eye of the traveler 
than this our home section. 


The Fonndation of Agricultural Pros- 
perity. 

It is nothing less, my friends, than 
grass and live stock—those two in- 
separable beauty-makers and _ soil- 
builders. Men may preach legumes, 
may exhort us to plow deeper, may 
tell of ghe advantages of proper fer- 
tilization, may urge the growing of 
supplies at home; but we will never 
have the beautiful country that is 
rightfully ours until we learn to cut 
our: brush, sow grass and breed live 
stock, 

The writer loves agriculture, has 
made it the study of his life, has 
watched with interest the methods 
of the leading agriculturists from 
the Atlantic to the Rockies and from 
the Great Lakes of the Gulf of Mexi- 
co, and wherever agricultural suc- 
cess seemed most abundant there 
was grass; and cow paths running 
in all directions through the green 
fields; and dark shady pools, cool at 
mid-day, in which the cows stood 
chewing their cuds and dozing with 
shut. eyes in perfect contentment. 
Then there were great barns filled 
with corn, clover, and cowpeas or 
alfalfa, and back of the barn the silo 
filled with more corn, and surround- 
ing the silo were great ricks of straw 
and corn fodder, all telling plainer 
that could words of plenty when the 
cold winds of winter should whistle 
around the corners. 

Then back in my own section I 
would see the little log barn, with 
the great cracks through which the 
cold winds blow and steal away the 
fat of the poor cow tied in the cor- 
ner, feeding on her little armful of 
corn shucks; and back of the barn 
is the great galled hillside covered 
with patches of broom straw and 
pines. 


iK HAVE traveled over a consid- 











The Criminal Waste of Our Re- 
sources. 

All this have I seen and more; 

and my soul has cried aloud against 





this almost criminal waste of the re- 
sources of our beautiful Piedmont, 
and I have said that as long as I 
live I will continue to urge by pre- 
cept and example the course that I 
know we should follow. The only 
reward I want or expect is to see 
on every Southern farm the fields 
of grass and cow peas taking the 
place of the brush and broom straw, 
and on these fields see grazing fine 
herds of improved cattle and hogs 
and flocks of beautiful black-faced 
sheep. And would not this be re- 
ward enough—to see one’s country 
become ten times more beautiful and 
productive? This would mean bet- 
ter schools, churches, roads, and 
comfortable farm houses. 

And it will pay in dollars also. The 
farmers of the writer’s county pay 
tax on a little more than a million 
dollars valuation, while with a good 
average live stock farming system in 
general use this valuation could eas- 
ily be raised 500 per cent in five 
years. Then our farmers would own 
nearly half the property of the coun- 
ty, where to-day we own only one- 
sixth; and money talks in these days, 
my friends, and if we want to be the 
power in the community that our 
numbers entitles us to be we must 
pursue a system in our business that 
will bring dollars along with all oth- 
er good things. A. L. FRENCH. 

R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 





The State Live Stock Sanitary 
Board of Virginia has recently issued 
an order through the State Vet- 
erinarian, Dr. J. C. Ferneyhough, 
quarantining against those States in 
which foot and mouth disease ,has 
made its appearance, and during the 
existence of this quarantine the 
transportation of cattle or swine 
from such States in which this dis- 
ease exists is prohibited. 











THE McKAY SULKY STALK-CUTTER 


We build the most satisfactory Cutter in 
America—Simple, Strong, Honest and Durable, 
No “‘rattle-trap”’ trinkets to get out of order. 
A genuine pleasure to operate it. Competitive 
field tests invited. 

Our Cutter has won highest award at South 
Carolina State Fair, Columbia, as well as our 
State Fair at Raleigh, N. C. 

Waat one g merchant in every town in 
the South to act as agent. Descriptive circu- 
lars, etc.. free. 


The Jno. A. MeKay Mfg Co., 
Dunn; N. Cc. 





Planet Jr. 


You'll get bigger, better cotton 
crops when you do away with old- 
time methods and get a Planet Jr. 
Horse- Hoe-and-Cotton Cultiva- 
tor combined. Lightens your la- 
bor and does quick work. Can 
be adjusted to hoe, plow, culti- 


vate, furrow, bed, and do cover- 
ing, listing, dirting, laying by, plowing middles, etc. You'll wonder how 
you ever did without it. Pays for itself in a very short time. Fully guar- 
anteed. 


Our new 56-page 1909 catalogue gives pictures and describes this and 
other cotton and corn cultivators and combination garden tools. Free for 


the asking. Write today. 


S. L. Allen & Co., Box 1108n, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Keep Down the Tobacco Acreage. 


A Reasonable Crop Will Likely Bring Fair Prices, But a Glut- 
ted Market Means Low Prices 





HE general opinion of the to- 
bacco trade is that the tobac- 
co acreage in Eastern North 
Carolina will be very largely in- 
creased in 1909. It is my opinion 
now, after carefully considering and 
weighing the conditions affecting the 
trade, that if the farmers, who alone 
hold the key to the situation, permit 
this belief to be realized in fact, they 
will sorely regret it before the close 
of 1909. There are many farmers 
who sold their crop of tobacco in 
1908 during September and October 
on a market glutted by the manner 
in which it was sold and realized 
what seemed to be satisfactory prices. 
It will be argued by the tobacco trade 
that these farmers not having been 
affected by the subsequent decline in 
price of tobacco will, regardless of 
the present selling price on the mar- 
ket, plant a large crop with the ex- 
pectation of selling it again this year 
as they did last, early in the season, 
and thus get the advantage of better 
prices than have prevailed for the 
last two or three years at the close 
of the season. 











A Surplus Means Low Prices. 


If many farmers attempt to carry 
out this policy they will realize to 
their own great loss their mistaken 
position. I have talked with many 
intelligent farmers and they seem to 
view the situation from a practical 
standpoint. They, themselves, believe 
the acreage will be increased and 


many of them have already said to 
me that not only were they not go- 


ing to 


community. 


bacco farmers have 
much in the last few years. 
reason differently. 


means higher prices. 


duce that will 


other “‘money crops.”’ 


Less Acreage and More Money. 


It is estimated that more than 75 
per cent of the profit on all the to- 
bacco and cotton made in the county 
of Pitt (and what is true of Pitt 
County it is probably true of every 
is required 


annually to pay for fertilizers and| protection against fire at cost, and 
supplies that should be made on 


coutny in the east) 


the farms of the county. 


in yield per acre. 


The tobacco trade is probably pre-| sociation. 
pared to take care of a slight in-| write to the Secretary, Mr. A. E. S. 
crease over the last two years, but I} Lindsey, Raleigh, N. °C. 


increase their acreage, but| 
were going to exert their influence to 
keep it from being increased in their 
If the intelligent tobac- 
co growers in every community in 
Eastern North Carolina will take this 
position and exert their moral influ- 
ence to prevent an increase of to- 
bacco acreage it will not be increased. 
Sentiment and policy among the to- 
changed very 
They 
They view the 
making and selling of a crop of to- 
bacco in an entirely different light 
from what they did a few years ago. 
They know that the production of a 
surplus means lower prices, and that 
the production of a crop of: fewer 
pounds than the normal demand 
They have 
learned from bitter experience that 
there is no crop a farmer can pro- 
profitably purchase 
Western meat, hay and grain, and 
they have learned, too, that a very 
large per cent of their surplus profits 
have heretofore been consumed by 
the enormous fertilizer bills made 
necessary by the planting of more 
than a normal acreage in tobacco and 








Where to Buy Farm and Garden Seeds. 














sincerely hope that the production 
will not be greater than what may 
naturally be expected of an average 
crop from an acreage as large as that 
of 1908. Let every farmer who in- 
tends to increase his tobacco crop as 
much as 15 or 20 per cent instead 
of doing this, increase his corn crop, 
and let every one who plants tobacco 
instead of using a thousand to twelve 
hundred pounds of commercial fer- 
tiliezr to the acre, use instead home- 
raised manures, well rotted, and in 
conjunction with these, use only 
about 75 to 80 per cent of the usual 
commercial fertilizers, and according 
to the experience of the best tobacco 
farmers of Pitt County, who have for 
the last few years employed this sys- 
tem, he will be richer to the amount 
of from $25 to $75 on every acre of 


superior type of tobacco produced, 
and will be richer in pocket-just 25 
per cent of the usual fertilizer bills. 


The Only Way to Control Prices. 


There is no way of effectually con- 
trolling the price of any product oth- 
er than by meeting the requirements 
of supply and demand. Control- 
ling the price by any other agency or 
means necessitates going against nat- 
ural law, and whenever this has been 
attempted the consequences have nev- 
er been profitable or desirable. It is 
my firm and deliberate opinion that if 
the acreage is largely increased, low 
prices will follow this fall. On the 
other hand, if a normal acreage is 
planted and the increase in pounds 
e an average yield, then there is no 
reason why tobacco should not sell 
next fall at profitable prices. 
I know it to be a fact that the buy- 
ers of our bright tobacco desire good, 
substantial prices. The price at 
which they buy the raw material does 
not effect the profits of their busi- 
ness, and if conditions justify it, they 
would as soon pay a high price as a 
low price. The only influence that is 
operating, or that can operate, to 
keep down the price of tobacco, is the 
fearful spectre of an increase of pro- 
duction beyond the limits and re- 
quirements of the trade. Such a thing 
as arbitrarily holding down the price 
of a product and keeping it down 
when the demand for that product is 
greater than the supply, is an im- 
probable condition that I believe well 
nigh impossible in this country to- 
day. On the other hand, the produc- 
tion of any product in greater quant- 
ities than the market demands will 
inevitably produce a condition of low 
prices that nothing will remedy ex- 
cept the removal of the surplus. 
O. L. JOYNER. 
Pitt Co., N. C. 





For Protection Against Fire. 


The annual meeting of the direc- 
tors of the Farmers’ Mutual Fire In- 
surance Association of North Caro- 
lina in Raleigh last week reminds us 
of the excellent work this organiza- 
tion is doing. 

The object its to give the farmer 


this is done by assessing each mem- 


It is|ber in the County Branch his pro|. 
possible, in fact, probable, that if a 


normal acreage is planted the produc- 
tion will be anywhere from 10 to 20 
per cent greater than it has been for 
the last two years, because the last 
two crops have been from 15 to 25|qdread dollars. 
per cent below a normal production 


rata part of any loss that may occur 
in the membership of that branch, 
the record for the past ten years 
showing that the average cost has 
not been above 15 cents on the hun- 

It is the privilege of-any county in 
North Carolina to have a Branch As- 
For further particulars, 


obacco he plants as a result of 2 | (iE 


Make More Money From 


Your Tobacco 
Slate’s Pedigreed Tobacco Seed 


is grown by the latest improved methods 
under our own supervision’and for 40 years 
has produced record crops in every tobacco 
section. 78 varieties for any grade of to- 
bacco. Suitable to any soil. Virginia, 
Carolina and Georgia planters show ban- 
ner yields from 


SLATE’S IMPROVED GOLD LEAF 
Produces more good color wrappers than 
ahy variety now growing. Price 50c.per oz. 

WARNE—New variety for yellow wrap- 
pers. 40c. per oz. 

CONQUEROR-—Standard bright leaf,40c. 
per oz. 

IMPROVED LONG LEAF GOOCH—Best 
for sandy soil. 40c. per oz. 

Write for free catalog, describing our full 
list of pedigreed seeds. If your dealer 
can’t supply you we will do so direct. 


Slate Seed Co., cae Beston, Va. 
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To the Cotton Growers 
Of All the Southern States. 


After a three-years’ trial with ‘“‘Cook’s Im- 
proved” Cotton, I am‘thoroughly convinced 
there is none better made, and I am now offer- 
ing select seed of this variety at one dollar per 
bushel placed f. o. b. my depot, Enfield, N. C. 
I sold the U. S. Government 500 bushels of 
these seed for 1908’s crop and I now have their 
order for 1909’s planting. A fine yielder, a 
vigorous and persistent bearer. Makes for 
me at gin 40% lint, never less than38. Imade 
one hundred bales last year from 80 acres, 
and, had it nottbeen for the destructive rains, 
would have gotten one hundred and twenty- 
five bales. My offerings for this year’s crop 
will be entirely, or nearly, free from any and 
all lint. CAREY A. WILLIAMS, 
RINGWOOD, Haiifax County, N. C. 





Jouannet’s Giant Argenteuil Asparagus 
IS THE BEST. 
Price: 100 Roots $1.00; 1,000 for $5.00. 
Jouannet’s Cabbage Plants. 
Give Satisfacti All Leading Varieties. 
Price : 1,000 for $1.25 ; 5,000 and over $1.00 a’ 1,000. 


Everything shipped from Charleston, 8. C. 
Cash with order! Please. 
Mount Pleasant, S. C. 


ALFRED JOUANNET, 

Sl M PkI N Ss’ Improved Cotton Seed. 
Guaranteed pure. Gin- 
ned at country gin. 

Going at 75 cents while they last. Will ex- 

change for Berkshire pigs. 

J. B. W. OVERTON, Rocky Mownt, N. C. 


Clover, Alsike, and Timothy Seed 
FOR SALE. 


Write WALTER G. TRUMPLER for samples 
and prices, Tiffin, Ohio. 
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SEED CORN. 
The Excelsior a Pedigreed Corn. 


Eight generations in ear-row breeding plots, 
under most intensive methods known in the 
breeding up of corn, have produced in my Ex- 
CELSIOR a corn of greatest productivity and 
perfection. Ina variety test plot of 35 leading 
varieties of corn conducted under the super- 
vision of the MARYLAND EXPERIMENT StTaA- 
TION, the Excelsior far outyielded all other 
varieties. At the State Corn and Wheat Show 
in Baltimore, December, 1907, Excelsior won 
first prize in every class for white corn, also 
the Bolgiano cup as sweepstakes prize for the 
best corn in the show, any color. Again last 
December, 1908, did Excelsior sustain its rep- 
utation at the Maryland State Corn Show, 
winning over three-fourths of all prizes for 
white corn. While bred for highest yields, 
it is also a most perfectly typed corn. Free 
corn booklet describing methods employed 
in its production, also highest professional 
references. Address 


W. OSCAR COLLIER, Prop., 
Springwood Seed Farms, Easton, Talbot Co., Md. 








Pepper and Tomato 
~ Seed and 
Gladiolus Bulbs 


Ruby King. Bull Nose, Sweet Mountain 
and Neopolitan (or Italian) $1.25 per Ib., 
Ruby Giant $2, Chinese Giant $4. Stone 
Tomato $1.50, Chalks Jewel $2.50. Gladiolus 
—all blooming bulbs—$1.00 per 100. ATI of 
the above postpaid. Special prices on 
large lots by Express or Frieght. 


I, & J. LEONARD, Seed Growers, 
Iona, N. J. 














BRANCH’S GENUINE RATTLESNAKE 


WATERMELON SEEp 


ONLY PURE STRAIN Carefully selected. Kept pure 
IN UNITED STATES forty years. No other variety 
—_— crown on plantation of 1500 acres. 
Pure seed impossible where different kinds are 
grown. oz. 15c—2 oz. 25c—4 oz. 40c—t lb. 60c 
1 lb. $1.00—5 Ibs. $4.50—10 Ibs. $8.50 delivered. 
Remit —— — or — ao an ~~ 
Seed Annual. anual on melon culture with a 
orders, M. 1. BRANCH, Berzelia, Columbia, County, Georgia 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. All varieties of im- 

proved Cotton. Corn, Mellons, etc., Cab- 
bage plants, Strawberry plants, Sweet-potato 
plants, Fruit Trees, and improved breeds of 
Chickens and Eggs. Write us your wants and 
for Seed and Plant catalogue. E. L. JOHNSON 
SEED & PLANT Co., LaGrange, N.C. 


’ : ~ 
46 EARS of Crook’s White Giant 
SEe&ED CORN 
shelled one bushel. One pound of above corn 
20c.; peck, 75. W. C. CROOK, Huron: Tenn. 


SEEDS and PLANTS—A1l varieties of Improved Cot- 
ton, Corn, Melons, etc. Cabbage plants, Straw. 
berry plants Sweet-potato plants, Fruit trees 
and improved breeds of chickens and eggs 
Write us your wants, and for Seed and Plant 
Catalogue. E. L. Johnson,’Seed & Plant Co., LaGrange, Ga 




















nd Joe’s Big White. Earliest Maturing Big 
Rare’ Corn in the world. Made 153 bushels per acre. 
It costs but 25 cents per acre for seed. Big illustrated 
catalog of seed corn and all kinds of Farm and Gar- 
den Seeds mailed FREE if you: mention this paper. 
RATEKIN’S SEED HOUSE, 


- - Shenandoah, Iowa. 


LARGEST SEED CORN GROWERS IN THE WORLD. 
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trade every year—until we 


other similar publications. 










T. W. WOOD. & 


RICHMOND, = 


businesses in seeds in this country—is the best of evidence 
as to the superior quality of Wood’s Seeds. 


Wood’s Descriptive Catalogue and monthly “Crop 
Special” have done more to encourage diversified farming 
and profitable market-growing of vegetable crops than any 


If you want the best and most profitable crops, 


~ Plant Wood’s Seeds. 


Wood’s Descriptive Catalogue and monthly “Crop 
Special,” mailed free on request. 





Plant Wood's Seeds 


FOR THE 


Garden and Farm. 


Thirty years in business, with a steadily increasing 


have to-day one of the largest 





SONS, Seedsmen, 


VIRGINIA. 
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‘‘How I Made My Best Crop Last Year.” 


(Continued from Page 4.) 





pene and nitrate of soda, in propor- 
tions to analyze about 6-4-6, at the 
rate of about 1,400 pounds over the 
alleys, harrowing it in with a drag 
cultivator. 

All of this work was done at in- 
tervals during the winter. The corn 
was planted two feet in the row one 
grain to the hill, dropped in a bull- 
tongue furrow, and covered with a 
spring-tooth cultivator drawn to the 
shape of a V. The crop was worked 
with drag. cultivators,- gradually 
working the high alley down to the 
corn. The corn was hoed once, and 
picked grass from the foot, thinned 
to one stalk in a hill wherever there 
were more than one. It was laid by 
with wide sweeps, and a spring-tooth 
cultivator run on each side of the al- 
ley afterward. 





The corn was as fine as any I ever 
saw, the ears in many cases rounded 
out, at the end, so as to show be- 
yond the shuck. I did not measure, 
so do not know what the yield per 
acre was; but the result was a reve- 
lation to me. I had never made be- 
fore more than one-half as much per 
acre. I judge that it made over 100 
bushels per acre. When it started 
tasseling, I went through the field 
and cut out all stalks deficient in ear 
development, crippled or unpromis- 
ing in general appearance. 

All farmers should mix their own 
fertilizers after proper study of the 
condition of their lands, the needs 
of the different crop planted, and the 
properties of materials used. 

T. J. HAMLIN 

Charleston Co., S. C. 








Brief Reports of Good Crops. 





A Good Crop of Beans, 


Messrs. Editors: In compliance 
with your request of some time ago 
as to best crops made in 1908, will 
say that I made at the rate of 300 
bushels of pole beans per acre off of 
land that I redeemed from the curse 
of sassafras, persimmons, old field 


FARMERS’ -:- EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads. for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents a word 
for one week: two weeks, 6 cents a word; 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month, 12c; three 
months. 30 cents: six months, 55 cents; one 
year, $1. Each word number or initial (in- 
cluding name and address) counted as a se- 
parate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we oarry it at this 
low rate. Stamps d for t 
less tha: 81. 
































Pedfreed Collie Pups cheap. 
Hollins, Ve. 


Il. Bennett, 





Farms for Sale.—Get my list. R. E. Prince, 


Raleigh, N. C. 





Saw Mill Belt, almost new, for sale eheap. 
Ox WW, R. F, D. 2, Cameron, N. C. 





Rose Comb Rhode Island Red Eggs, 15 for 
$1.50. M. R. Upchurch, Apex, N. C. 


Mammoth Yellow Soja Beans, sample and 
price on request. E. P. Carter, Fairfield, N. C. 








Warehouse facilities for distributing agri- 
— implements. S. S. Ingman, Colum- 
a, S.C. 





Altamont Range—Purebred Polled Angus 
cattle, Angora goats and Berkshire pigs. 
A. M. Worden, Tullahoma, Tenn. 





Fine Mammoth Bronze’ Turkeys. Toms 
$3.00 ; hens $2.50; White Wyandotte cockerels 
$1.00 each. R. G. Herman, Conover, N. ¢ 





Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans, sample and price 
on request. Also Hickory King seed corn for 
uplene farms. W. J. Gilbreth, Lawrenceburg, 

‘enn. 


20 fine Barred Plymouth Rock Cockerels for 
sale; $1.00 to $3.00 each. Eggs $2.00 per 15; 

.00 per 30. R. G. Mosley, No. 512 Elm street, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 








Farmers, let us print your stationery and do 
your job work. Good work and right prices 
(We print The Progressive Farmer), address 
Mutual Publishing Co., Raleigh, N. C. 


Splendid Farm for Sale,—Adapted cotton, 
corn, peanuts, poultry, stock. Large dwell- 
ing, good stabies, outhouses. Four-horse 
farm, cultivated. Box 71, Conetoe, N. C. 








For Sale.—First prize S. C. Black Leghorn 
cockerel at Richmond show, and four laying 
pullets, $12.50. A bargain for quick buyer. 
Sterling Poultry Yards, Staunton, Va. 





Mammoth Bronze turkeys forsale. Raised 
from stock which won first prize at Winston 
fair and also prize of $18 lamp. Toms $4, hens 

ddress O. J. Conrad, R. F. D. 2, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 





Special Offer.—I have some splendid White 
and Barred Plymouth Rock Cockerels from 
my prize-winning strains at $1.50. Eggs $1.50 
per 15. Eggs from my choice White Holland 
Turkeys at $ per 100. Geo. H. Moss, Burke’s 
Garden, Va. 





Large improved Yorkshire and Essex{ser- 
vice Boars; also Sows in farrow and Pigs from 
imported stock. Thoroughbred Angoras ; 
finest strains Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 
cheap. One Rock Island and Avery Disc 
Plows, Feed Cutter; McCormick Binder. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed on all purchases, or 
money back, J, E, Coulter, Connelly Springs, 

Lo 


pines, and 
ago. 

The above land is a sandy loam, 
and is northwest exposure. There 
was a great amount of just such land 
as this that lay north and south of 
the Blue Ridge thirty years ago. I 
hope that much of it has been re- 
deemed. I redeemed mine principal- 
ly by hauling leaves from the forest 
and bedding the live stock an the 
leaves. I then filled the land with 
humus from the litter. I have plow- 
ed the land a little deeper every year, 
growing a rotation of corn, Irish po- 
tatoes and beans with the above re- 
sults this year. 


green briers four years 


HK. J. FAULKNER. 
McDowell Co., W. Va. 





A Season’s Results. 
Messrs. Editors: My crop is noth- 
ing extra as it was damaged by rain 
and spiders; but I made on thirteen 
acres of land seven bales of cotton 
weighing 470 lbs. to the bale. I made 
On one acre 1,200 pounds of lint cot- 
ton. I used $24:'worth of guano on 
that acre. 
I had eiglit acres of corn that made 
forty-five barrels of corn, three acres 
that made thirty-five barrels, and 
two acres that made thirty barrels. 
My peas, peanuts and chufas were 
fine. J. F. GREGORY. 
Harnett Co., N. C. 


Another Good Corn Grower. 


Messrs. Editors: I planted 5 acres 
of corn, most of it after clover. At 
gathering time I could not tell where 
the best corn was, but selected one 


the corn and measured it. 
made twelve barrels of corn. 


Cost of breaking land and culti- 


Sf ae Se Rr eer eee 
GaanG: os. seas bse ca eee 
TOGME ca alas sree ... $8.60 


This acre 


Cost of the crop follows: 


The returns were as follows: 
12 barrels, or 60 bushels corn. $60.00 





500 pounds fodder ........ ee 

FS: Wartels- SHUCKE. oc ROSE 3.00 

"TOURS io Fee eo see .- - $69.25 

CONC OF. STOR: sees vic a Ewe’ 6 $.69 

Clear. pront: 2. Veo ees ay eine 60.65 
R. P. HUNT. 


Franklin Co., N. C. 

[Mr. Hunt’s crop was evidently a 
good one; but his record of the cost 
is sadly incomplete.——Editor. ] 





A Good Hill of Watermelons. 
Messrs. Editors: I cannot boast 
about my crops last year, but I think 
I broke the record on watermelons. 
In one hill, from one-seed, I raised 
ten melons weighing from 22 to 53 
pounds each, their total weight being 
352 pounds. If anyone can beat that 
from one seed, let us hear from him. 

G. A. BOWEN. . 
Chowan Co., N. C. 


How Seed Selection Pays. 


Messrs. Editors: In 1907 I notic- 
ed a notably fine cotton stalk in one 
of my fields, and saved all the seed 
from it by hand picking, for planting 
last year (1908). I got 2,060 stalks 
from the seed from this one stalk, 
and made a 460-pound bale of cotton 
from it. The cotton promises to be a 
very fine variety, and is a good illus- 
tration of what can be accomplished 
by careful seed selection and breed- 
ing. The Progressive Farmer is the 
best paper I have ever seen and a 
great help to me in my farm work. 

N. J. ALLEN. 

Johnston Co., N..C. 





Our report of the Virginia Horti- 
cultural Society last week stated that 
Mr. J. L. Mooman was elected Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. This was a mis- 
tdke. Mr. Mooman was. elected 
Vice-President; and our friend, Mr. 
Walter Whately, of Crozet, was re- 
elected Secretary-Treasurer. 


Soja Beans aud Cowpeas. 


A few bushels of Mammoth Soja Beans 
going at low prices. Also several bushels 
Clay and Tron Cowpeas at the right price. 
Write for prices at once. 


S. B. ADAMS, 


MERRY HILL, N. C. 























Where to Buy Farm and Garden Seeds. 











Laney’s Improved Cotton. 


Plant the best cotton seed. Laney’s Im- 
proved made 3,005 pounds seed cotton on one 
acre, and won the prize. Yield, 38 pounds 
lint to the hundred. 75 cents per bushel. 


R. B. LANEY, Cheraw, &S. CG. 





Broadwell’s Double Jointed Cotton Seed 


The earliest and most.prolific variety of cot- 
ton grown. Produces 40 per cent. lint. A lin.- 
ited amount of carefully selected seed for sal-. 
$1.00 per bushel in five bushel lots or over; 
$1.50 in less amounts, f. o. b. Fountain Inn, S, Cs 


R. LEE MEARES. 
R. F, D. 1. Fountain Inn, 8S. C. 














acre, measured the land and shucked 


THE MEGGETT D 





CABBAGE PLANTS Fo SALE 


We have had several years experience in growing Cabbage plants and all other 
kinds of vegetable plants for the trade, viz: Beet plants, Onion plants, Collard plants, 
and’ Tomato plants. 


We now have ready for shipment Beet plants and Cabbage plants as follows: 
Early Jersey Wakefields, Charleston Large Type Wakefields, and Successions. These 
being the best known reliable varieties to all experienced truck farmers. These plants 
are grown out in the open air near salt water and will stand severe cold without injury. 

Prices: Lots of 1,000 to 4,000 at $1.25 per thousand, 5,000 to 9,000 at $1.00 
per thousand, 10,000 and over at 90 cts, per thousand. 
orders. We have special low Express rates on vegetable plants from this point. 

Other plants will be ready in February. 
personal attention. When in need of vegetable plants give us a trial order; we guar- 
antee satisfaction. Address all orders to 


Special prices made on large 


Your orders will have our prompt and 





LANT CO. Meccerr. S.C; 























Cotton Is King, and the 
King Of All Cotton Is 


. SIMPKINS’ PROLIFIC. 





boll 


and 


W. 


and for my use. 


Nothing but the best sold for planting. 


The Earliest and Most 
Prolific Ever Originated 


Truck farmers can grow this cotton profitably 
after cabbage, potatoes and all early maturing 
crops. Make wide rows and then plant simp- 
king’ Cotton between your rows. It will mature 


s in ninety days. 


I Grow Two and a Half Bales per Acre 


After Truck 


Sound 
guaranteed to please. I will satisfy you 


with references both as to myself and my seed. 


Order quick. Terms Cash. 
$1.00 per.Bushel, F.O. B Raleigh. 


A. SIMPKINS, Originator & Introducer. 
RALEIGH, N. ©. 


100 Reward offered by me to an ho Bill 
P's pansy _* yg eine who prove that my stock of Seed, or any part thereof, are not the genuine Simpkins 
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wi| In C f Ill 
: n Case of Illness 
a! or other emergency the telephone is a friend in 
need, invaluable and incomparable. No need to 
——— 


leave the sick one to summon the doctor or neigh- 
bor—and the time required to get assistance to 
you is more than cut in half. 

But the emergency value of the telephone 
is a matter of reliability and efficiency. 


TS Western Electric 
~{| Rural Telephones 


are telephones of proven reliability. 
Over 4,000,000 Western Electric 
Telephones are in daily use. This 
means confidence. Think it over. 
* All of the material needed to build 
the very best rural telephone line— 
exactly the same as the Bell Company puts up—will 


. ER 
cost you and your neighbors only about as much as (a) 
fe ere 98 















two or three sheep. With our Free Bulletins be- \\ 
fore him a boy can install and operate the system. 


Write our nearest house for Bulletin No, 78 or cut out this advertisement, 
write your name and address on the margin and mail to-day so that the Free . 
DBulvetins, which describe the entire plan in detail, may be sent you immediately 


WESTE EN =.Ecrric 


Southern Offices :. Northern and Western Offices 
Atlanta Kansas City Le, aa doeene ak ee ston Philadelphia 
Cincinnati Portsmouth ment used in the Construc- Chicago Pittsburg 
Dallas Saint Louis tion, Operation and Mainte- Denver Minneapolis 
Indianapolis Savannah nance of Telephone Plants. Los Angeles Salt Lake City 

New York San Francisco 


Omaha 
Northern Electric and Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Montreal and Winnipeg 


ChiEW 


Mem BILL 
! “THE POPULAR, BA [ L, KY. 


CANDIDATE” 
A‘: PLUG of proven merit; rich- 


ttle 





















est flavor and satisfying tobacco 
“~ qualities has made ‘‘Bill Bailey’’ 
universally popular. 
_Manufactured by the oldest firm—most 
skillful labor—knowledge of experience— 
it is the best in the world at any price. 


BAILEY BROTHERS, Inc. | 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


No better tobaccos made 
tured by BAILEY BROS. 


reas 


NORE RET, 


than _ th manuf: 
NOTIN A TRUST 
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Post Cards FREE 


, Home of Andrew Jackson, State Capitols, hunt- 
ing scenes, and other souvenir cards of national 
interest, TEN in all, FREE to persons who send 
Jno. F. Draughon, Nashville, Tenn., names and ad- 
dresses of 4 or more young peo le most likely to 
attend business college or take lessons By Matt. 

IF YOU want-TO RISE from the DOLLAR-A-DAY 
class into the FIVE-DOLLAR-A-DAY class, then 
START RIGHT by asking for FREE catalogue 


DRAUCHON’S 


Practical Business College 
Raleigh, Atlanta or Washington (0. C.) 
(Mention this publication when writing.) & 
WANTED five hundred acres up. Any 
ase hah cps ooae having same write, and 


give full particulars, to A. M. FELL, 
seme “5 Pa. 


LA RTERNS J 


Pa 7. 


—=~ 

Used by Three Generations 
For Sale by All Hardware Dealer 

| R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, NEw YORK 


THE BJXIE PEA HULLER! 


Hulls and cleans 5 to 8 
bushels peas per hour. 
Does not break the peas Has 
two cranks, sieve and seed 
box. tRuns light; well 
built ; never breaks. 


€ 











To purchase timber from 











When. writing advertisers please mention 
this paper. 


—— 
——— 





THE HOME CIRCLE 

















All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to *‘ Aunt Mary,’ care of Progressiwe Farmer, Raleigh, N. 0. 

















T WAS many and 











Coveted her and me. 


Annabel Lee. 


(The celebration, January 19th, of the hundredth anniversary of Edgar Allen Poe’s birth, 
has led to the general re-publication of many of his exquisite poems. 
reprinted herewith, is a good illustration of their almost matchless meiody. ) 


*“Annabel Lee,” re- 


many a year ago, 


In a kingdom by the sea, 

That a maiden there lived whom you may know 
By the name of Annabel Lee; 

And this maiden she lived with no ther thought 
Than to love and be loved by me. 


I was a child and she was a child, 
In this kingdom by the sea: 
But we loved with a love that was more than love— 
I and my Annabel Lee; 
With a love that the winged seraphs of Heaven 


And this was the reason that, long ago, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 

A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 
My beautiful Annabel Lee; 

So that her high-born kinsmen came 
And bore her away from me, 

To shut her up in a sepulchre 
In this kingdom by the sea. 


The angels, not half so happy in Heaven, 
Went envying her and me— 

Yes! that was the reason (as all men know, 
In this kingdom by the sea) , 

That the wind came Out of the cloud by night, 
Chilling and killing my Annabel Lee. 


But our love it was stronger by far than the love 
Of those who were older than we— 
Of many far wiser than we— 
And neither the angels in heaven above, 
Nor the demons down under the sea, 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee. 


For the moon never beams, without bringing me dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 
And the stars never rise, but I feel the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee 
And so, all the night tide, I lie down by the side 
Of my darling—my darling—my life and my bride, 
In the sepulchre there by the sea, 
In her tomb by the sounding sea. 


—Edgar Allan Poe. 














EGETABLES comprise one of 
our largest classes of food and 
they are regarded with ever- 
increasing favor by doctors and diet- 
itians, whether cooked or raw. 

The parts of the plant used for 
food include the roots, stem, leaves, 
yetiole, tubers, buds, seeds, and fruit. 

Examples of those in which the 
roots are used are the sweet potato, 
turnips, beet, and carrot. The thick- 
ened underground stems, commonly 
known as tubers, are utilized in the 
Irish potato and the Jerusalem arti- 
shoke. Then that portion known as 
a bulb, which is the thickened basal 
portion of the leaves, is eaten, as 
with the onion and garlic. . The stalk 
of the plant itself, such as asparagus, 
is often used; and frequently the pe- 
tiole, or leaf stalk, becomes fleshy 
and has deposited in it the stored up 
food of the plant as in celery, chard, 
and rhubarb. -In some plants before 
the stem becomes entirely developed, 
it is the form of a large fleshy bud. 
This is illustrated by the various 
forms of head lettuce, cabbage, and 
collard. Brussels sprouts is a modi- 
fied form of it in which the stem 
branches off into a number of small- 
er lateral buds. An interesting form 
of vegetable is found in the cauli- 
flower of which the edible portion is 
the thickened fleshy flower-stalks. 














i 





How to Cook Vegetables.—I. 


The Different Purposes Served by Different Vegetables and Some 
General Rules for Cooking Them. 





The leaves of many plants, such as 
sage and parsley, are used for their 
garnishing and seasoning qualities. 
Another form in which plants are of- 
ten used, especially in spring, is as 
greens when all the green portion of 


(the plant is used as in leaf lettuce, 


spinach, kale, and dandelion. Another 
er peculiar form of vegetable is found 
in the Globe artichoke where the edi- 
bel part is the fleshy basal portion 
of the flower bracts. The tomato, cu- 
cumber and squash are fruits as 
much ‘as is a peach or watermelon. 
The most concentrated form of vege- 
table food material is found in the 
seeds because, in ripening, the plant 
evaporates its moisture and gradual- 
ly concentrates its energies into the 
dried seed. In the green vegetable 
about nine-tenths of the plant is wa- 
ter, while in the seeds the same 
amount is solid matter. 

Most Vegetables Are Nine-Tenths Wa- 

ter. 

The leaves are -merely the lungs 
of the plant, and the cellulose of 
them is just a frame-work on which 
is spread out the green coloring mat- 
ter by which the plant feeds and 
breathes. We could not, therefore, 
expect them to have much nourish- 
ment, as they contain almost no pro- 
tein or fat, and only from 2 to 8 per 
cent of carbohydrates. Therefore 
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when you eat collards and cabbage 
and such things, do not forget that 
you are getting a large amount of 
mineral matter which helps in the 
building of teeth, nails, bones, hair, 
etc., but gives practically no nourish- 
ment to the body. 

The chief nutrients present in all 
vegetables are the carbohydrates, 
chiefly in the forms of starch and cel- 
lulose, though in some, such as beets, 
we find a large per cent of sugar. 


Cellulose and Its Uses. 


Cellulose, though a form of carbo- 
hydrate, ought not to be considered 
a food, because it is only slightly ab- 
sorbed into the human body. 

This cellulose is of more import- 
ance, however, than it would seem to 
be, judging from what I have been 
saying. A certain amount of bulk 
is required in the digestive machin- 
ery, and this it supplies. Then, too, 
it encloses within its walls the starch 
as well as the protein of the plant, 
and since the digestive juices do not 
act on cellulose to any extent, it is 
the province of cooking to so soften 
or rupture these walls that the diges- 
tive puices may penetrate them or 
the nutritive materials be set free. 

Understanding all this it will be 
easy for any one of you to distinguish 
between real food vegetables (those 
which contain a large amount of nu- 
triment, such as peas, beans, rice, 
and the Irish and sweet potato) and 
those which we eat for flavor (the 
cabbages, collards, turnip-tops, etc.). 


The Importance of Taste. 


Nothing in all nature is useless, so 
that very flavor, useless at it may 
seem, calls forth the digestive juices 
(did you never have your mouth wa- 
ter at the sight of a tempting mor- 
self?) and then they seize upon the 
other foods and prepare them for 
their mission of building up and giv- 
ing bodily energy. 

You and I have something to con- 
sider besides the most important 
question of nourishment for our fam- 
ilies. Food should be attractive and 
palatable as well as nourishing. 


Some General Rules for Cooking 
Vegetables. 


Here are a few of the general rules 
for cooking vegetables: 

Remember always to put vegeta- 
bles on in boiling.salted water to pre- 
vent a slight waste of the soluble 
nutrients. Dried peas and beans are 
an exception to this, as it is best to 
add the salt to them the last hour 
of cooking. 

Cook vegetables in uncovered ves- 
sels. This is especially important 
with cabbages and other strong vege- 
tables, because this will considerably 
lessen the odor which usually per- 
meates the house during their cook- 
ing. It is also important, with green 
vegetables, because for some un- 
known reason their natural color is 
better retained. 


A High Temperature Necessary. 


Above any of these rules, it is im- 
portant for, you to remember that 
vegetables must be cooked at a high 
temperature. This is because vege- 
tables contain a very large per cent 
of - starch. This substance called 
starch is made up of very minute 
grains. Each of these grains is 
spherical in form and composed of 
two kinds of very tiny particles. One 
kind of these particles is cooked at a 
low temperature, and the other kind 
requires a very high degree of heat 
to cook it. During the process of 
cooking the starch grain then breaks 
open releasing a gummy, gelationous 
substance. Starch which is thus thor- 
oughly cooked—that is, which is 
cooked at a high temperature—is 
very easy to digest.in the healthy 
body, while starch, when raw or only 


partially cooked, is handled with dif- 
ficulty by the digestive apparatus. 
Remember that though thoroughly 
cooked and thoroughly softened, 
starch should be mixed well with the 
saliva because the first step of its di- 
gestion, the changing of the starch to 
a soluble sugar, is produced by the 
saliva. 


The Matter of Flavor. 


For convenience, we might divide 
vegetables into three classes, those in 
which the flavor is strong, or sweet, 
or almost lacking. In the first class 
we cook them in much water, or in 


two waters, and sacrifice the mineral 
matter or nourishment, as with 
onions or carrots, for the improved 
flavor. With the sweet vegetables, 
such as green peas, snaps, or cym- 
lings, we use as little water as we 
can, and retain and condense that, if 
possible, while the third class we 
consider ag so much starch and cook 
accordingly. 

With these general principles. laid 
down, I shall next week take up the 
different vegetables and give some 
specific recipes. 

MRS. W. N. HUTT. 

Raleigh, N! C. 








MISS MARY T. NANCE, 


President South Carolina State 
School Improvement Association. 











We are glad to publish the accom- 
panying likeness of Miss Nance and 
to call your attention to this state- 
ment of— 


“What One School District Did. 


The following contrast before and 
after improvements were made shows 
just what one school did to win a 
prize’”’: 


Contrast Before and 


(1)—ScHooL HousE. 
(a) Material used----......--... wood 
(b) Number of rooms- --.---.-- 1 
(ce) Cost of building---------..- 
(d) Present valtie---.---------- 


(e) What year built--.-------.-.- 1884 
(f) Grounds owned by dis.---- No 
(g) Grounds beautilfed-.--.-----. No 
(h) Incorporated town------.-- No 
(i) Size of school lot--.---- on ch. prop. 


(2)—ScHOOL FURNITURE 
AND APPARATUS, 





(a) Recitation benches ----.- 1 
(b) Patent desks -----.----...- " 
1 
1 
0 
i S @ 9 

(h) Blackboards and erasers-.. 15 ft. 
(i) Stoves --...----------.------ 1 








And 


1 eo n- Fe nces 
RALEIGH MARBLE WORKS 


cooper Bros. 
Raleigh, - . < 
Catalogue free. 


N. OC. 
We pay the freight. 





Home Circle read Miss Nance’s 
inspiring paper last’ week, and re- 
solved to do her part in-the great 
work of building up the country 
schools, the basis upon which our 
personal liberty and safety, as well 
as our material prosperity and our 
intellectual. development, must con- 
tinue to rest. 

Surely there are dozens—even 
hundreds—-of rural school-houses 
over the South that need to be im- 
proved and beautified as much as did 
this one, and that could, and would, 
be made beautiful and comfortable 
if the women of those localities 
would devote themselves to the work 
as have Miss Nance and her asso- 
ciates. 





To Kill Worms in Dried Fruit. 


Dear Aunt Mary: Tell your 
readers that powdered borax, such as 
we use on meat, will keep worms out 
of dried fruit. I tried it on dried 
corn and it killed all worms. The 
next year I put it on and packed my 
corn in syrup buckets, and none 
bothered at all. As it washes off 
readily, I think it far the best plan 
I ever tried. Ie-ReB, 





Tom—It was a case of love at 
first sight with me. 

Maud—tThen why didn’t you marry 
her? 

Tom—Oh, I saw her on several oc- 
casions after that.—Pick-Me-Up. 











After Improvement. 








OLD. NEW 
Value. Value. 
_ 
$85.00 $1,100.00 
50.00 - 1,100.00 
1906-07 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
3 acres 200.00 
50 1 -50 
40.00 32 112.50 
2 6.50 
4.50 2 8.00 
40.00 1 40.00 
10 12.00 
1 7.00 
1.50 30 ft. 6.50 
5.00 2 15.00 
20 5. 
1 3.50 
16 7.00 
wetaKsos $141.50 $1,523.50 





Free men work: 
Whoever fears God, fears to sit at 
ease. 
—Elizabeth Barret Browning. 





One _ self-approving hour whole 
years outweighs of stupid starers and 
of loud huzzas.—Pope. 


Afrg2s 
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.L STOCK, $30,000, 
BUSINESS -¥: = Wien fon sae of rng, to acho 


fers of the Leading Business and Shorthand Schools. 
Address J. H KING. Pres dent King’s Business College 
Raleigh, N. C..or Char utte, N. 





We: also teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Penmanshiy 
ete., by mail. Send for Home Study Circular. 








STIEFF’S 


LATEST WONDER! 


——T H E—— 


Miniature Grand. 





Just think—a wee little grand 
plano only 5 feet long! A wee 
little grand piano, so small it 
requires only a little more space 
than an upright, yet contains 
all the tonal beauties and the 
perfect action of the large grand 
and a wonderful volume. 

Small enough for the smallest 
parlor; tone enough for the larg- 
est parlor. 

Costs little more than an up- 
right piano, and within reach 


of the most economical buyer. 








CHAS. M. STIEFF 


Manufacturer of the Pianos with 
the sweet tone. 


Southern Wareroom, - 
’ 


5 W. Trade St, Charlotte, N. C. 
C. H. WILMOTH, Manager. 





























MAULE’S SEEDS 


ONCE GROWN ALWAYS GROWN 


FS the reason why for many years past I have 
done such an enormous seed business. 63,242 
customers in Pennsylvania alone, with almost 
half a million the world over. My New Seed Book 
Sor 1909 is a wonder; it contains every thing in 
seeds, buibs and plants worth growing. Weighs 
10 ounces, costs 5 cents to mail, contains over 600 
illustrations. First edition 350,000 copies. Any 
gardener can have it for the asking. Address 
WM. HENRY MAULE 
1711 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
If you mention Progressive Farmer I wilt en- 
close a packet of the above pansy free of-charge. 














FIRE EXTINGUISHERS. 


CHEMICAL dry powder FIRE EXTINGUISH- 
ERS protect your life and property against 
accidental fires. Never will cake or ab- 
sorb moisture. Always ready for use. A 
child can use them. Tubes 2x22 inches, last 
forever, unless used. What protection have 
you? None. Want protection? Yes! every- 
body does, Then get the only one that puts 
out fire from GASOLENE or OIL, ete., and feel 
secure against fires. By express $3.00 : one 
dozen $30. 00; half dozen $15.00, cash with order, 

J. E. RUE, Littleton, N.C. 











and complete supplies. Write for 


CANNING MACHINES ; 


$500.00. Family Size to hey ent At 
Literature to day. 


Cans, Labels 


Start your own Canning Facto Ly BS 
ounintn oe the Market with MOD CANNER 


evs won Highest Awards, 


7 100 > 10,000 cans perday Prices ey 


MODERN CANNER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn., Dept. { F-. 4 








of either. 


own nitrogen this year. 


directly, have slain their thousands: “soothing 


— eoveries,”” and stomach, liver, kidney, and catarrh 


10 ‘ ee masae, crane 
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Get Ready to Farm Better This Year. 


7] F YOU are going to make that $500 extra 

this year, you must not be content merely 

to read about how to do it. You must get to 

work to get better stock, better seeds, better im- 

plements, to adopt improved methods, to save the 

money you have’ needlessly expended and to in- 
-vest it where it will return a profit. 

Right now, too, is the time to begin. You can’t 
wait until the middle of the year and then do it. 
Right now you want to be studying the seed cata- 
logs and preparing for a garden. Right now you 
want to be fixing to raise some better poultry, and 
in preparing for this you want to be making a 
selection of the breed you prefer, and getting 
some stock or eggs from some of our advertisers. 
You want to be getting some good cotton and 
corn for seed, and, if you were not so wise as to 
raise them yourself, you must be getting some cow- 
peas or soy beans and getting ready to grow your 








We trust you are going to get out of the scrub 
stock class, and that you will buy a pure bred 
pig or calf this spring; and that you will get some 
improved machinery and make your labor more 
efficient. Our advertisers can furnish you the best 


At any rate, you must make out a list of some- 
thing like this and get ready to do some better 
farming: : 

* T must order— 

eae © ’ bushels of improved seed corn; 

a ee ee bushels of improved seed cotton; 
Re ciate dozen eggs of pure-bred fowls; 

Yee purebred hogs to head my herd; 

aig ses purebred cattle.” 


Do this much right now. 





The Patent Medicine Season. 


Tra HIS is the season of year when the patent 
iy By a 
medicine fakirs and vampires flourish like 
the Biblical green bay tree. One of these 
days people will become as much ashamed of 
trusting some of these widely advertised nostrums 
as they would be of trusting a negro conjure 
doctor. Really the negro conjure doctor is to be 
preferred, because he will at least do you no 
harm, while the patent medicines, directly or in- 





syrups” of morphine content killing infants, head- 
ache concoctions killing older people by their 
injurious effect upon the heart, while fake “‘dis- 


res have hastened thousands of men and wo- 
to premature graves. 
And the sad part of it all is that the press of 


the country—and especially the agricultural and 
religious press——has until recently been the chief 
agency used by these miserable frauds in corral- 
ling their unsuspecting victims. Small wonder 
that Baptist Associations, Methodist Conferences, 
Presbyterian Synods, etc., are now demanding bet- 


-ter things of their church organs, and that our 


farmers are beginning to distrust any so-called ag- 
ricultural paper that sells itself into partnership 
with such quacks and frauds. 

Take the patent medicine almanac down from 
your fireside, and make your paper take the pat- 
ent medicine ad. from its columns. 





Give Us the Torrens System. 


T LAST the movement looking to the adop- 
‘A, tion of the Torrens System of registering 

land titles is beginning to take definite 
shape in the South. Under the leadership of 
Hon. Eugene C. Massie the Virginia advocates of 
the ‘plan will undoubtedly win success at no dis- 
tant date, in the North Carolina General Assem- 
bly Hon. R. R. Cotten has introduced and will 
champion a like measure for the Old North State, 
and there is not a little interest in the matter in 
South Carolina and Georgia. 

That such a measure ought to pass not only 
the North Carolina Legislature, but others also, 
there can be no question. Under our present an- 
tiquated system, every time a piece of real estate 
changes hands, some lawyer must examine into 
the legality of the title. Old records, running 
back sometimes for hundreds of years, must be 
searched at great labor and expense; and the next 
time the property is sold, and the next, and the 
next, the same identical work must be done over 
again, and others big lawyers’ fees paid—«a system 
as foolish and uneconomic as paying a man to 
carry a brick from one side of the street to the 
other and back again and again interminably. 

Now the Torrens System proposes that instead 
of this perennial investigation of the same thing, 
this unending, Sisyphus-like job of rolling the 
stone uphill and then letting it roll straightway 
down again, and all to no purpose save the pay- 
ing of unnecessary fees to lawyers who might 
better serve their fellows in some other way—in- 
stead of all this, we say, the Torrens Systsm 
proposes that the State shall examine the title 
once for all, guarantee it, and register it, so that 
forever afterward it may be transferred almost as 
easily, quickly, and cheaply as a Government 
bond or a share of stock in an incorporated com- 
pany. The original cost of a Torrens deed, even 
including the little tax for the guarantee fund, 
would be little, if any, more than the present 
cost of a title investigation, and ever after the 
farmer would be able to transfer his property, or 
secure loans upon it, at from one-fourth to one- 
tenth the present cost. - 

The farmers in North Carolina ought to get. be- 
hind Mr. Cotton, and the farmers in other States 
ought to get behind champions of the Torrens idea 
in their Commonwealths, and force the general 
adoption of the Torren plan. By making the 
titles more certain and transfers less difficult, 
it would increase the value of farm property, and 
invite immigration of the best sort, but most of 
all it would (1), save hundreds and thousands of 
dollars in utterly unnecessary fees, and (2) 
it would enable the farm-owner to sell land or 
borrow money on it with the same ease with 
which a town capitalist now handles his bonds 
or bank notes. 

Write your Representative and Senator at 
once. 





The report of the North Carolina State Inspector 
of High Schools just issued shows that in the ru- 
ral high schools last year there were 2,882 country 
pupils studying Latin and 1,702 studying English 
History, and only 377 studying Agriculture! Isn’t 
it high time to make our country schools train for 





farm life instead of away from it? 


“ Fertilizer and Manure Special” Next 
Week. 


py UR NEXT issue, remember, will be our 
[ey ‘Fertilizer and Manure Special.” In our 

“$500 More a Year’’ series Dr. Butler will 
give a simple, clear-cut explanation of the funda- 
tental facts about fertilizers; Mr. French will 
tell how best to handle barnyard manures; Prof. 
B. W. Kilgore will give formulas for corn and 
cotton; Professor Massey will give specific direc- 
tions for fertilizing different crops, while there 
will be a number of notable reports from farmers 
who do not write often—from one who saved $3 
a ton last year by home mixing, from another 
who has increased the productivity of his land 
fourfold by the use of manure, and from another 


who grows 65 bushels of corn per acre without 
fertilizer. 





This Week’s Features. 


\m] OW to make “$500 More a Year” this week 
ys! treats the question of seed selection in a 
manner that makes us at once hopeful and 
uncomfortable—hopeful, because of the prospects 
it opens up for us in the selection of better seeds, 
and uncomfortable, because it shows so plainly 
the slipshod methods we have been practicing 
heretofore. When there is a difference of even 
6 bushels between the best and the poorest variety 
in a test, is it not time for us to wake up to the 
folly of wasting time and labor upon scrub seed 
and inferior varieties? 

In connection with Dr. Butler’s treatment of 
this subject, read Professor Massey’s advice as to 
the planting of a cotton patch for seed, Mr. Win- 
slow’s story on page 17 of how he has bred up 
Sweet potatoes by seed selection so that the yield 
has been increased four-fold, and. Mr. Allen’s ac- 
count of what he has done from one stalk of cot- 
ton. 

Mr. Joyner’s article on the tobacco acreage 
should be read with deep consideration by every 
tobacco farmer. It is impossible to get away from 
the bed rock truth that the best way to control 
the price of any crop is to plant a moderate acre- 





age and to raise enough of other things to live . 


on, so that it will not be necessary to dump it 
on the market as soon as made. 

Mr. Keith’s appeal for the forests of the State 
is also well worth the attention of every legisla- 
tor and of every man who is interested in the fu- 
ture welfare of the country. The time has come 
when we must preserve the forests. Already ir- 
reparable damage has been done by their wanton 
destruction, and the situation has become too se- 
rious to be longer neglected. 

We conclude our good crop reports this week, 
and announce the prizes. An unusually interest- 
ing and instructive series this has been; and in 
connection with it, we wish to call attention to 
Mr. Moye’s report on page 18 of what four sows did 
for him. Hogs of good type and breeding are as 
good a crop as can be grown in the South and 
one that will tend to improve rather than impov- 
erish the soil. : 

Good stock, as Mr. French points out, with 
grass and the legumes, is at the very basis of ag- 
ricultural prosperity, in the South as everywhere 
else. 





A Thought for the Week. 


UG F THERE only were a path which 
5 A) One could choose once for all, and 
then walk in it with a careless mind, 
life would be much easier than it is. But 
the path is always narrow and often ob- 
scure; every step requires both judgment 
and choice; and most of us are continually 
stepping off on the one side or the other, 
and, in consequence, getting mired, if noth- 
ing worse, One cannot think once for all 
and then live thoughtlessly; he cannot 
choose once for all and then live carelessly; 
every day and every hour he must make 
his choice between the narrow path of vir- 
tue and the vice which lies all the way on 
either side of him.—-Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
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PROF. MASSEY’S 
Editorial Page. 








Prof. Massey will personally answer 
inquiries on Agricultural ‘’subjects 
sent by our readers. 

















Have a Patch of Cotton for Seed. 


Say N THE improvement of the crop in any 
te] plant we must take the whole plant into 
RY] consideration. If a man selects cotton seed 
solely for big bolls he may get these, but have 
long-legged, late and unproductive plants. If on 
the other hand he selects solely for the number 
of bolls, he may get a prolific variety, but very 
small bolls and short staple. What we need is to 
get a compact and short-jointed plant with good 
sized bolls and plenty of them. 

Select a variety that suits your soil and climate. 
In the northern part of the Cotton Belt and in 
the boll weevil territory an early variety is need- 
ed. For an early variety the King is good, if you 
can get it pure; but so far as I have seen there 
is very little pure King cotton in North Caro- 


‘lina now; and it may be the same way in other 


sections. For a medium early cotton, the Cul- 
pepper is very good, and you can get seed from 
the North Carolina Experiment Station at West 
Raleigh. 


I would plant a separate patch of the variety 
selected especially for seed, and would give it the 
very best attention. Go through the patch and 
watch the growth, and when you see a plant run- 
ning up long-legged and weedy, pull it out to pre- 
vent its pollen from being carried to other plants. 
Give the plants plenty of room for full develop- 
ment. Try to get the whole of a uniform, bushy 
and short-jointed charaeter. Then-select your seed 
at the second picking, from the most prolific 
plants. 

Then do not carry the bolls that you save to a 
commercial gin and get them mixed with all sorts 
of seed, but gin them at home, even if you have to 
pick them out by hand. Better have a small ma- 
chine for this purpose. By this plan you will see 
at once a great improvement in the plants. Bnt 
do not stop and think you have gained a new va- 
riety, but keep up the seed patch every year, con- 
stantly striving to get nearer and nearer to your 
ideal of what a cotton plant should be for your 
use, and it will not be long before your neighbors 
will want some of your seed. 

I saw two fields of cotton last summer. ‘There 
was only the public road between them. In one 
field the cotton was a rich green color, and per- 
fectly "uniform in height, not a tall, lanky plant to 
be seen. Across the road the cotton was yellow- 
ish and was all sorts of heights, evidently badly 
mixed seed. I asked who the good field belonged 
to, and they said, ‘‘He runs a dairy and makes 
manure,” That accounted for the good color of 
his cotton, but did not account for the uniformity 
of the crop, which was evidently due to careful 
selection of the seed. And here, too, we see the 
importance of a rotation that produced feed for 
cattle. One may not run a dairy, but every farm- 
er should raise feed for stock and make manure, 
and after improving the seed the important point 
is to farm, and make more corn, more oats and 
wheat and more cotton per acre. Good seed wil) 
not do everything for you if you simply grow 
cotton year after year on the same land, and owe 
the fertilizer man and the merchant. Good seed 
and good farming must go together, since good 


. seed without good farming will never make you 


or your farm rich. 





Comments on Last Week’s Issue. 
Neva R STRIBLING and Dr. Butler are right, the 
IN Southern farmers use too much human la- 
ENS por. Passing last summer by the wide flats 

of the Roanoke, I saw five men, each with 
a turning plow, going four times in a furrow bank- 
ing up soil to the cotton rows, cutting the feeding 
roots of the plants and damaging the crop, when 
two of them, each with a pair of mules to a rid- 
ing cultivator, would have done the work faster 


than the five, and would have done it better, and 
made more cotton. 
And we see the same wasté of human iabor ail 


over the Cotton Belt. We need to realize the in:- 
portance of mules and machinery to save human 
labor, With three or four mules to a disk plow 


we can plow better and plow more in the same 
time than the mules weuld plow singly, and it 
takes but one man to do it instead of four. Or 
even if we use the mold-board plow, three mules 
abreast to a No. 40 Oliver chilled plow will do the 
work far better and more economically than three 
to the little boy Dixie plows that many imagine 
they can break land with. 


a 

But I cannot agree with Mr. Stribling that we 
need fifteen crops on one farm, unless a man is en- 
gaged in market gardening. While I know the 
damage that one-crop system has done, I believe 
that the farmer should be a specialist in the money 
crop of his section, and should so arrange ‘the 
auxiliary crops in ‘his rotation as to tend always 
to the increased production of his special money 
crop. If a farmer is in a cotton growing section, 
cotton should be his special aim, and all his farm- 
ing should be aimed at the increase of the cotton 
crop per acre, while not depending on cotton 
alone He can do this with a well arranged rota- 
tion with no crops beside cotton except corn, 
winter oats and wheat, cowpeas and crimson clo- 
ver. The lengthening~of the rotation to get in 
other crops would retard the rapid improvement 
that would be made by the legumes coming in 





This Week’s Guide Post to $500 
More a Year Farming. 
(See Page 2.) 





HE man who is indifferent as to the 
ve quality of the seeds he plants does 
not appreciate the importance of the 
question. He is away behind the times. 
The best seed will not give a good stand 
if other conditions are not suitable, but on 
the best of land, well prepared, too many 
dead seed will injure the stand. Again, 
light or defective seed do not usually pro- 
duce vigorous growing plants. 


& 


_ A seed plot should be kept by ever farm- 
er for all his staple crops. On an area suf- 
ficiently large to produce all the seed need- 
ed for next year he can well afford to spend 
considerable time. 

An increase of 25 to 50 pounds of lint cot- 
ten per acre and 83 to 5 bushels of corn or 
Oats can easily and quickly be secured in 
this way by the resulting improvement of 
seed alone. 











& 


Corn, grass and clover seeds, and all seeds 
purchased, should be tested for germinating 
power. It is a cheap and simple protection 
against the loss from planting seeds that do 
not grow. 

Let not any man cOnclude that this is too 
small a business for him. It will pay better 
than any day’s plowing he will do or have 
done after the crop is planted. To get a 
large crop you must have a good stand, and 
you can’t get a good stand from dead seed. 














more frequently. Cotton should have the place 
in this rotation where it-could be grown to the 
greatest advantage, and in the most economical 
manner. It is not the number of crops a man 
grows nor the amount of the crops altogether, but 
the cost at which he grows them. 


ot 


A. C. F. tells us how he would get good tenants. 
I would add to what he says: Get intelligent 
farmers, have houses that such men will live in, 
and good outbuildings. Then lay down a rotation 
for the improvement of the farm and make the 
tenant stick to it, and then divide fairly with him. 
Make him feed all the roughage of the farm and 
make all he can from the feeding, and let the 
farm take its share in the manure. 


e 4 
The Editor well says that there are tile factories 
in the South, but few know where they are, for 


they do not seem to want to sell tiles as they do 
not advertise. And yet, I am continually getting 
letters from the South asking to buy tiles’ for 
drainage, and am compelled tO mention Northern 
factories which do advertisé, 


2. a 


Mr. Watsoi says that South Carolitia has 
doubled her cofn crop, How about ths sther 





Cotton States? If the corn crop all over the 
South was even doubled, there would be less West- 
ern corn come here. Then it is perfectly practi- 
cable to double it again, and sell corn to the North 
and West when frost cuts their crop short. Let’s 
do it. 





Profitable Farming. 


co ROFITABLE farming means the making of 
Pp a wide margin between cost and the sale 
“ price. Years ago a good farmer in North 
Carolina claimed that he had made cotton at a 
cost of two and a half cents per pound. The great 
mass of the all-cotton farmers grow it at a cost 
of six and or seven cents. In fact, one man who 
owned a farm and had it cultivated on shares told 
me that his cotton cost him nearly ten cents per 
pound. But right in the adjoining county a farm- 
er who is a real farmer made 100 bales on fifty 
acres of land of far less natural fertility than that 
of the above “agriculturist.’’ 





The Short Course in Agriculture. 


ROF. C. L. NEWMAN tells us that the short 

course class at the A. & M. College. this 
year is the largest in the history of the in- 
stitution. This is encouraging news, and is evi- 
dence of the good work being done by President 
Hill, Professor Newman and their associates. 

The thirty-eight farmers, young and middle- 
aged, who are taking the course this year, are 
men who will go back to their farms with new 
ideas and fresh ambitions, and who will become 
active helpers in the upbuilding of the State’s 
agricultural interests. 

It is, of eourse, impessible to more than teaeh 
the fundamental principles of agriculture in a 
seven-weeks’ course; but it is these fundamental 
prineiples which most farmers need most to know. 
They are already familiar with the practical side 
of farm work, and when they have learned the 
“why” as well as the ‘how’’ of good farming 
methods, they are in a position to do really good 
work and achieve great success. The value of 
these short eourses is as yet greatly under-esti- 
mated. They not only teach practical lessons of 
the highest value, but also fill the students with 
aspirations and ambitions which are worth equally 
as much to them. 


That farmers do not appreciate the advantages 
offered by those courses is too clearly proved by 
the very small attendance. Thirty-eight is, of 
course, a great and encouraging gain over the 
fourteen of last year; but in Wisconsin there were 
in attendance on the agricultural short courses at 
the State University in 1906, 410 students; in 
1907, 601; and in 1908, 701. 

When the farmers of a State go by the hun- 
dreds to its highest institution of learning for the 
study of agriculture, one would naturally expect 
to find farming interests advancing. And this is 
just what we do find. Wisconsin and other States 
of the Northwest have shown in the last deeade 
a wonderful development along agricultural lines, 
and the farmers thefe have attained to a general 
degree of prosperity of which we have scarcely 
dreamed. 

There are just as great—we believe greater— 
opportunities in the South as in the North or 
West. All that is necessary is for us to take ad- 
vantage of them. Education along the lines of 
farm work is a necessity if we are ever to make 
farming pay as it should; and these short courses 
offer to the busy farmer practical instruction of 
the highest value at a small cost. 

The A. & M. Colleges are ready to do their, part; 
let the farmers do theirs. Begin right new to pre- 
pare for a few weeks with the short course “boys” 
next winter; and let’s have at least a hundred stu- 
dents at each agricultural college in the South. 
Such a result would mean that the farming inter- 
ests of the South had taken a great step forward. 


Pp 





There is great interest in the Torrens Bill just 
introduced into the North Carolina General As- 
sembly. The venerable ‘B. G. Worth, of Wil- 
mington, one of the best Known business men in 
the State, in a lette® just récelved says: ‘‘Pleasé 
raige your VGieée again in your éxcellent paper in 
behalf of the Cotton Bill for the Torrens System: 
It {8 the bigwent thing before this Legislature,” 
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“BREEDERS 
DIRECTORY” 











ARROWHEAD FARM. 

Red Polled Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Poland Chinas, 
of the best breeding. 

Sam’l B. Woods, :: Charlottesville, Virginia. 


FINE BERKSHIRE PIGS FOR SALE 


From prize winners. My Berkshires won 
nine premiums at the State Fair. 


G. A. RIGGS, Apex, N. C. 








Three Fine Young 
JACKS, good color 
and size; breeding 
first class. 


J. H. JOHNSON, 
LOUDON, enn. 


Duroc Jersey Hogs 


Now ready to ship from the old reliable Cherry 
Red Herd. Service boars, bred sows, open and 


bred gilts. Write for prices. 
L. M. WHITAKER & CO., Mulberry, Tennessee. 


RED RAVEN HERD DUROCS 


Very handsome lot; sows and gilts 
bred to Iroquoise, my $100 boar; 
fancy lot of pigs by him; prices low. 


MATT W. MOSELEY, 
Bell Buckle, - - Tennessee. 











BARGAINS IN 
POLAND CHINAS ! 


Bred sows, bred gilts, serviceable boars, boar 
Pigs and sow pigs. Stock of all ages and sizes 
for sale at all times. Write or come and see 


E.S. WRIGHT, - - Sykes, Tenn. 


FRENCH COACH STALLION 


FOR SALE. 


Six years old, well broke, sound in every 
particular, and in perfect condition. Easily 
handled. Weighs fourteen hundred pounds. 
For particulars, address X, care The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 








Mister Dairyman, 
Mister Berkshire Breeder, 
Mister Poultryman, 


Before you buy 
get our prices on 


Jersey Bulls and Heifers, 
Berkshire Boars and Gilts, 
Poultry of Standard Varieties. 


We will send pedigrees 
and descriptions. 


Address 


BILTMORE FARMS 


BILTMORE, N. C. 





OAKWOOD FARM 


Jersey Cattie 
and 

Berkshire Fico 
87 cows produced in 1907 14175 
Ibs. butter, or an average of 383 
Ibs. pat cow; 30 of the herd made an average of 
‘My herd was tested by a represen- 
tative of the U. 75! Dairy Dept. I have no cows 
for sale, but a nice lot of young.stock from 
these cows. The older heifers are bred to Em- 
inent X now at the head of my herd. Heisa 

of the famous Eminent sold at auction for 
$10,000. If you want cows that pay a profit, 


Write and get prices. 
R. L. Shuford, Newton, N. C. 


—IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 








Standard Bred Essex Hogs, 
Horses, Jersey Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Blackg Dogs = = 3% 


or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C. Brown 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge ee Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 

Robt. L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Holly, N.C 





Sunnyside -:- Berkshires 


Boars in wag 3 Dominant, sired by Premier 
Longfellow ; less Premier, grandscn of 
Lord Premier 50001 and of Premier Longfellow; 
imported Hightide Commons, one of the great- 
est boars that ever crossed the Atlantic. Sows 
equally good, of the very best blood and breed- 
ing in all the country. Pigs for sale at reason- 
able prices. 
Headquarters for Aberdeen-Argus Cattle. 


W. R. WALKER, Union, 8. C. 


ROSE DALE HERD OF ABERDEEN- 
ANGUS. 


To reduce herd for winter, we offer at at- 
tractive prices to quick buyers, some regis- 

tered bulls of choice breeding and individu- 
—_ or se 





ality. Also a few heifers. 
for prices and booklet. 
Rose Dale Stock arme 
JEFFERSONTON, VA. 


Duroc. and Tamworth Hogs. 


No better stock to be had than mine. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. I always ship with privi- 
ilege of return. R. W. WATSON, 

P g. Va. 








FINE PIG@S$ on hand. Or- 
der before they are pick- 
ed over. 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
ILLUSTRATED 


W. H. COFFMAN’ HERD CATALOG 


Ot his most magnificent Berkshire Hogs is now 
y to mail iree to breeders at their request. 
BLUEFIELD, W, VA. 
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The Aberdeen Angus 


Breed of cattle has furnished the highest 
priced carload of steers (in America) ev- 
ery year save one for seventeen years. 

Sunny Home Farm is headquarters in 
the South for cattle of this wonderful 
market topping breed. Our chief stock 
bull is a brother of Gay Lad, that was 
champion bull of America during 1895-6, 
and later sold at $3,050.00. 








A. L. FRENCH, Prop’r, 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 





Toulouse Geese and Collie Pups, 
Both the best of their kind. 
Toulouse Geese $7.00 per trio. 
Collie Pups $10.00 each. 


OCCONEECHEE FARM, 


DURHAM, N. c, 
J. S. CARR. 


POLAND CHINAS. 


I am offering several young Sows that will 
have pigs in March and April. Service Boars 
and fall and winter pigs of prize-winning 
stock. All of the thrifty West Run herd. 

R. S. BEATY, Reliance, Va. 


SADDLE STALLION 


Coming 6 years old, natural saddler, and so 
are his colts, bay, i¢ hands high, eligible to 
registastion, and as well bred as there is in 
Kentucky. First drait for $350.00 gets-him. 


Also a fine lot of fox hounds. 


WHITE OAK FARM, Commerce, Ga. 

Will sell you White and Barred Plymouth 
Rock, Buff Orpington, S. C. and R. C. Rhode 
Island Red, and Buff Cochin Bantom chick 
ens, and Berkshire hogs. Prize winners whér- 
ever shown. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
for prices. Yours for business, 


4A HOME AND PROSPERITY 


Where science has triumphed over nature 
Where one sure crop at guaranteed prices 
nets $100 per acre. Another sure crop nets 
over $75 per acre. Where cotton is sure for 
one bale per acre and often makes two. Or- 
anges, bananas, garden truck, often nets 
$500 per acre. Let us tell you about this 
wonderful irrigated land that is sure to 
yield; low in price, easy to buy, easy to 
cultivate, grows everything, and gives ro- 
bust health. Climate never Prevents out- 


door work. ‘ALBAHEYWOOD, Pres. San Benito, Tex. 























[] LIVE STOCK 





AND DAIRY. () 








How to Examine a Horse for Purchase 
or Soundness. 


Look for Quality, Eveness of Gait, Good Teeth, a Smooth Face, 
and Good Eyesight. 





Cure of Live Stock Diseases. 


This is the third of a series of articles by Dr. Tait Butler on The Prevention and 
The next article will continue this subject of the 
examination of a horse for blemishes or unsoundness. 





HE purchasing of horses and 
Ve mules, like other business op- 

erations, is not to be learned 
entirely by the study of books and 
written descriptions of correct form 
and diseased conditions; but no mat- 
ter how good business judgment or 
natural aptitude for stock-judging a 
man may have, if he does not know 
eorrect horse form and is not familiar 
with the diseases and abnormal con- 
ditions which constitute unsoundness, 
he will not be able to purchase horses 
and mules without frequent loss. 

It is the purpose of this article 
and the succeeding one to point out 
some of the most common defects 
which render horses less valuable, 
and indicate as well as we may the 
methods by which these are most 
likely to be detected. 


Different Types for Different Uses. 


The various uses to which horses 
are put have caused to be developed 
numerous diverse types or classes, 
each having special fitness for a par- 
ticular kind of work.. Futhermore, 
the kind of work which a horse is to 
do will frequently play an import- 
ant part in determining whether cer- 
tain defects will be of serious or lit- 
tle consequence. A certain defect of 
form might not injure at all the use- 
fulness of a horse for slow work, 
whereas it would incapacitate him 
for fast work. 

There are, however, certain gen- 
eral characteristics which must be 
possessed by all horses having the 
highest degree of usefulness. These 
characteristics come under the broad 
term of quality. 


What Constitutes “Quality.” 

Quality in the horse, while not so 
hard to reeognize, is most difficult to 
describe or define. It is evidenced 
by clearly cut form and features, by 
firm elastic skin, thick silky coat, 
firm, clean legs and an active nervous 
organization. With quality in a 
horse are associated closely endur- 
ance and durability, the two most es- 
sential qualities in determining his 
usefulness. The horse with coarse 
hair and a harsh skin, large joints 
and coarse meaty legs, and lacking 
clean-cut features, is seldom one of 
endurance; and hard work most gen- 
erally results in the development of 
serious defects or unsoundness. 

The purchases of most Southern 
Farm Gazette readers will be for 
farm work, which requires a horse 
of endurance and good disposition, 
and, because of the nature of his 
work, one that has been taught to 
go at least one gait well. That gait 
is the walk, the one of infinitely 
greatest importance in. determining 
the usefulness of the farm work 
horse. 


See That the Horse Walks Well. 

Yet, little attention is given to the 
training of horses to walk well, and 
the average man when purchasing a 
horse for farm work will give much 
more heed to his action at the trot 
than to whether he will take and 
maintain*a good rapid’ gait at the 
walk. 

Of course, no horse should be re- 





garded desirable that does not have, 








a smooth, straight action at any gait, 
but excellence at the walk is of first 
importance in the farm work horse, 
At all gaits the feet should move 
straight forward, swerving neither to 
the right or the left, and they should 
be picked up with a quick, snappy 
action, indicating vigor and strength, 


Distinguish Between Blemishes and 
. Unsoundness, 

In the judging of horses for sound- 
ness it is necessary to distinguish 
between blemishes, or defects which 
merely mar the beauty of the animal, 
and those more serious abnormal 
conditions which lessen his useful- 
ness. In many cases, however, it ig 
difficult to clearly draw the*line be- 
tween these, for as stated above, a 
cerain defect that would not inter- 
fere with the usefulness of a horse 
for farm work might seriously lessen 
his usefulness or become an unsound- 
ness for road work. 

Any blemish, however, which mars 
the beauty of the animal, or which 
might by any means develop into a 
more serious defect, lessens the mar- 
ket value of a horse and the pur- 
chaser should always use it as an ex- 
cuse for reducing the price of the 
animal. Moreover, it is a very safe 
plan to reject any horse having a 
defect in structure unless the seller 
will guarantee the animal and is a 
man whose guarantee is of full value. 
But even in that case the safest plan 
is to reject such an animal. 


Follow a Regular Course in Your 
Examination. 

Men of much experience and nat- 
ural talent for such work are some- 
times able to tell almost at a glance 
if a horse has any serious defects; 
but by far the safest and best plan 
for all, and especially for the aver- 
age man of limited knowledge and 
experience, is to follow a regular or 
systematic method of examination. 
That is, he should begin at some 
particular part of the animal and 
run the eye or hand over the whole 
body in a regular, systematic man- 
ner. 

Look for Defective Teeth. 


A customary point at which to 
start is the mouth, and possibly this 
is as good as any, since the age of 
the animal is of first importance. In 
examining the mouth, after estimat- 
ing the age, it is always well to look 
for defective teeth. To detect any 
irregular condition of the incisors or 
front teeth is easy, but defects in 
the grinders are more difficult to find, 
although of such importance as to 
demand careful attention. If pos- 
sible, a good view of the grinders 
should be obtained, but one of the 
most common indications of decayed 
teeth or other diseased conditions of 
the mouth is the odor which attaches 
itself to the hand when introduced 
into the mouth. Defective or decayed 
teeth are an unsoundness of great 
importance because they may seri- 
ously interfere with the proper chew- 
ing of the feed. 

Examine the Nostrils. 

The nostrils should show no evi- 
dence of an abnormal discharge, and 
the membranes. should of a fresh 
pink color. Too great suspicion can- 
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The Simplest, Strongest 
And Most Convincing Or 


Cream Separator 











Arguments 


We cannot believe that there is a sersible man living 
who would put his own money into the purchase of any 
other than a DE LAVAL cream separator, for his own use, 
if he would but first avail of the opportunity open to every- 
one to see and try an improved DE LAVAL machine before 

| buying any other. 
IT IS HARDLY POSSIBLE TO SAY MORE THAN THIS. 
TT IS HARDLY POSSIBLE TO PUT THE SIMPLE TRUTH 


IT WOULD HARDLY SEEM 
POSSIBLE TO SAY IT MORE CONVINOINGLY, 














[Courtesy American Guernsey Cattle Club, Peterboro. N. H. 


A GREAT GUERNSEY HEIFER. 


This two-year-old heifer, Dolly Dimple 19144, has an official record 
a of 14,009.13 pounds of milk, and 703.36 pounds of butter fat, equivalent 
q to 820 pounds of butter in one year. In November last she gave 
‘ 1,898.6 pounds of milk, containing 85.25 pounds of butter fat; and since oh PLAINED WORDS. 
then she has made a seven-day Official record of 22 pounds of butter 
fat. She belongs to the Langwater Farms, North Easton, Mass, 
There is money in dairying when you have cows like this. 
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not attach to a discharge. from the 
nostrils. It may be only a slight 
cold, as the seller so frequently af- 
firms, which will disappear, or it may 
be distemper, chronic catarrh or 
nasal gleet, or the still more serious 
disease, glanders. 


The Face. 


It is a good plan to stand squarely 
before the animal and compare one 
side of the face with the other. In 
this way any fullness of one side not 
shown on the other can be readily 
detected. Such fullness may mean 
a collection of pus or matter in the 
sinuses (described in the first article 
of this series); or a decayed tooth 
root, in which case there will prob- 
ably be a discharge from the nose; 
or it may indicate that the animal is 
suffering from a serious disease of 
the bones (osteoporosis) in which 
vase there may be a difference“in the 
thickness of the branches of the low- 
er jaw-bone; or, if in a young ani- 
mal, there may be a more or less 
well-defined enlargement over the 
roots of some of the teeth. This last 
trouble, while quite common, is not 
often serious, but is a bad blemish, 
if nothing worse, and _ lessens the 
value of the animal. 


The Eyes Are of First Importance. 


There is probably no more common 
unsoundness, nor one that more 
greatly lessens the market value of 
horses, than defects of the eye. Any 
defect whatever is of material im- 
portance and the greatest care should 
be taken to avoid overlooking it. 

The most common cause of blind- 
ness, and probably the most serious 
and common defect met with in the 
eyes of American horses, is a disease 
popularly known as “moon blind- 
ness,’”’ from the periodical nature of 
its attacks. One attack of this dis- 
ease generally means others to fol- 
low, and eventual cataract and total 
blindness. The difficulty of detect- 
ing the trouble is increased by the 
fact that one, or even two or three, 
attacks may leave the eye so little 
altered as to require a careful ex- 
pert examination to recognize it. 
Even though both eyes be affected, 
it is seldom that they show exactly 
similar conditions, and while stand- 
ing before the animal one eye should 
be carefully compared with the other. 
Any apparent difference in size, flat- 
tening, or wrinkling of the upper 
eyelid, should be looked upon with 
the utmost suspicion. 

The only safe plan is to reject all 


‘pound of sulphur to one pint of oil 





animals having small, weak looking 
eyes, or those showing such differ- 
ences in the two members as those 
just described. 

Defective vision, however, does not 
necessarily mean any observable ab- | 
normal condition of the eye, and the 
hand should be gently moved before 
the eye to test the vision. In doing 
this the hand should be moved to- 
ward the eye edgewise, or the cur- 
rent of air produced may cause the 
animal to blink, although he does 
not see the movement of the hand. 
The safest plan is to reject all ani- 
mals showing any defect whatever, 
but a “speck” or “‘spot’”’ on the out- 
er membrane of the eye (cornea) 
may not interfere with vision, al- 
though care must be taken to distin- 
guish this from defects in the deeper 
eye structures. If the “‘speck” is on 
the outer membrane, looking at it 
from the side, will usually make this 
plain. 


Remedy for Scratches. 


Messrs. Editors: I noticed an in- 
quiry of Mr. J. J. M. Ingram in your 
paper. asking for a remedy for 
scratches. I do not wish to butt 
up against a doctor, but I can give 
a simple remedy that has never 
failed with me for twenty years with 
the worst of cases. 

Wash the animal’s leg with warm 
water and soap, being careful to get 
the scabs off, then wipe dry and 
grease thoroughly the affected parts, 
with good castor oil and flour of 
sulphur, in the proportion of half 





well mixed. Do this every other 
day until you have applied it four 
times, washing the leg each time 
before using the ointment. Then 
clean out your stall and put a peck 
of slacked lime on the floor and sides 
of stall. 


You will find this remedy so gosd 
that you will feel compelled to tell 
your neighbors about it. 


Meadville, Va. A. G. P. 





Use Manure Spreader and Buy Less 
Fertilizer. 


Messrs. Editors: I used the wagon 
box spreader a little last spring, Was 


attention. 


The-trial of a DE LAVAL machine is free to every re- 
sponsible man thinking of huying a cream separator. We 
have agents in every locality for this purpose. If you don’t 
know the agent in your neighborhood send to us for his ad- 
dress and it will be a pleasure to give your inquiry prompt 





42 &. Mavison Street 
CHICAGO 
(213 &121S Fueerr Sr. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Sao 





< 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


General Offices: 173-177 Wruam Sreeer 
165-167 SROADWAY 14 &16 Prinozes Strraer 
can raancisco, =. NEW YORK. 


MONTREAL 


WINNIPEG 
107 Finer Streer 
PORTLAND, OREG. 











=k OF 5 eis BO oC Gene 


~ em 
SWEEP MILLS are triple geared, double acting and will W 


do more and better work than any other Mill. Nf 
GRIND ALL GRAINS ——— 


and are especially rapid onearcorn. Free Catalog. 





_—<——F 


The Foos Mfg. Co., 8% springtiota, onio F/ectextincs) 























very well pleased with its work, but 
I thought it would be well to give it! 
another trial before saying too much | 
about it. We have given it another’ 
trial and am delighted with the work 
it does. My aim is to use the spread- 
er and buy less commercial fertilizer. 


E. J. FREEMAN. 
Gates, N. C. 


All Smashed 
Now Watch 


1908 Tubular Cream Separ- 
ators won crushing victories— 
smashed all records—reached 
an excellence impossible in 
other machines. 


Why? Because 29 years 
experience has taught us to 
build Tubulars on entirely dif- 
ferent, far more correct, im- 
mensely more practical me- 
chanical principles than other 
separators. Tubulars are pat- 
ented. 





Now watch the Tubular 
**A”’ for 1909. Has all the 
features of 1908 and some valu- 
able new ones. Our everlasting 
ironclad guaranty covers every 
one. 1909 Tubulars will win 
still greater victories. 


Catalog No. 283 shows con- 
struction and great advantage 
of every part. Get it—then get 
a Tubular. Better hurrah with 
— neighbor, now, for the 

ubular, than envy his Tubu- 
lar later on. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 
West Chester, Penna. 


Chicago, Ill. Toronto, Can. Portland, Ore. 
San Francisco, Calif. 



































Our guarantee—as goud 
as any bank—covers every 
inch of 


(Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


We put our guarantee in 
writing and back it with our 
thirf¥-two-million-dollar _ or- 
ganization. We can afford to 
guarantee Genasco ; and you 
can afford to use no other. 
Genasco is made of Trinidad 
Lake Asphalt—the toughest 
and most enduring water- 
proofer known. 

Minergl or smooth surface. Insist on 


Genasco.* Look for the trade-mark on every 
roll. Write for Book & and samples. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


. PHILADELPHIA 
New York San Francisco Chicago 




















THE ADVERTISERS IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise, 
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Protection Against Fire! 
For North Carolina Farmers. 


It need not cost a North Carolina farmer 
more than 15 cents on $100 worth of property, 
or $1.50 on $1,000. to insure his dwelling, barns, 
stock, etc., per year. There are 22 coungies 
now enjoying protection at this marvelously 
low rate. If you are interested write, 


A. E. S. LINDSEY, Sec., 
Farmers Mutual Fire insurance Asso., 
RALEIGH, N. C. 





SES a a 
We Pay 4 Per Cent. 


On money invested in our Time-Cer- 
tificates. Large capital and conser- 
vative management assures perfect 
safety. Mail deposits promptly ac- 
knowledged. Full information upon 
request. 


National Bank of Granville, 
Oxford, N. C. 


Buy a Victor 


Because it is only 
about one-third as 
hard to turn. about 
one-third the weight, 
ene-third less cost 


No repairfbills. The 
disc principle. Haul 
it on a buggy. Call on 
your dealer or address 


VICTOR PEA HULLER CO. 
DALTON, GEORGIA. 














ESTABLISHED 1866. 


AGENTS WANTED! 


To sell Nursery Stock everywhere in the 
South. Steady employment to men with 
push. Only High-Grade stock sold. 


W. T. HOOD CO., Old Dominion Nurseries, Department 8., | 
RICHMOND, VA. 














Farm for Sale! 


160 acres; 45 in good state of cultivation 
250,000 feet pine timber on land ; one-quarter 
mile from station, situated on N. &S8. R. R. 
Also 75 bushels B. E. peas at $2.50 per bushel. 
For further particulars, address 


T. N. PEARCE, 
Pine Town, N. C., R. F. D. No. 1. 


HIDES AND FURS. 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE, 


ether Cow, Steer, Bull, or St 
Hide’ Calf, Dog, Deer, or any kind of 
hide or skin, soft, light, odorless and 
moth-proof for robe,rug,eoat or gloves, 
and make them up when 80 ordered. 
ut first get our illustrated catalog, 
with prices, shipping tags and instruc- 
tions, We are Bs largest custom fur 


‘anners of lar; wild an 
animal skins int the world. ueoreas 


Distance makes no difference what- 

ever. Ship three or more cow or horse 

ides together from anywhere, and 

Siietitast nine tae 
coats and glov oO de: 

and head mounting. _ — 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


FORS WANTED . 


Best prices and express aire g 
Mink and,Muskrats especi- 
ally. No commission. 20 
years experience. 

JOSEPH McCLAMROCH, - Mocksville, N. C. 


JOHN WHITE & CO. 


. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
ESTABLISHED 1637 


Highest market price paid 


raw FURS 


and 
Wool on 


ASH@YOURFUR 


no matter where youare. If you trap or buy 
fur write to-day for our new plan to make ex- 


tra $$ on (57 CORRYHIDE & FURCO,,CORRY, PA. 
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Preserve the Forests of the State. 


We Should Have a State Stock Law, and Regulation of the Lum- 
bermen and Turpentine Men. 


From Virginia to Texas we have a 
narrow strip of long leaf, short leaf, 
and loblolly pine. The long leaf pine, 
alone in this belt, gives the South an- 
nually something like twenty million 
dollars in the production of tar, pitch 
tnd spirits of turperttine, besides by- 
products which are used for hundreds 
of medicinal purposes, both for man 
and beast. 

The lifeless wood, timbers, etc., of 
other trees, whose duration for use- 
fulness is only for a year or two, can 
be made to withstand the weather, 
water, and other exposures, almost 
indefinitely, if continued application 
of the product of the long leaf pine 
is given every few years. These trees 
should not be boxed, as it destroys 
their growth and often causes them 
to blow down, or invites forest fires 
which burn and kill them; but in- 
stead the cup ShOtld be used, which 
can be done successfully for a number 
of years, and then the tree cut, and 





are the piney woods rooter, scrub cat- 
tle, and the reckless lumberman. The 
piney woods rooter is a species of 
hog that has four legs, is known as a 
“razor back,’ and is allowed to run at 
large.- His chief business is to root 
up young pines, destroying the buds, 
as well as the roots, consequently 
making deserts of our sandy soil, 
which, if undisturbed by this worth- 
less hog, would spontaneously repro- 
duce young pines without special at- 
tention. These hogs also eat the 
acorns in the bottoms and swamps, 
that, like the pine, would soon repro- 
duce themselves. 


What Our Legislature Should Do. 

Our Legislature should say to the 
owners of these worthless hogs that 
they have no right to let them run 
at large, and destroy wealth and 
prosperity in our State. It should 
also say to the lumberman: “You 
shall not cut any timber below a cer- 





A Forest Fire In 





the Appalachians 





[Courtesy of American Cultivator. 


The annual loss in the United States by forest fires amounts to many 


millions of dollars annually. 


In the South, the primitive practice of 


boxing pines for turpentine greatly increases this loss, and, as Mr. Keith 


suggests, should be prohibited. 





the timber, even then, is: the most 
durable timber that we have. The 
long leaf pine thrives best on poor 
sandy soil, while the short leaf and 
loblolly pines do beset in swamps, 
bottoms, etc., and are equally valu- 
able for*timber, but not for spirits, 
pitch, etc. 
Value of the Southern Forests. 


Take the forests as a whole, com- 
prising cypress, ash, elm, tupelo, 
sweet and red gum, poplar, oak, hic- 
kory, bass-wood and hemlock, and 
they constitute a great portion of the 
wealth of our State and Southland. 
It is estimated that three-fifths of 
the standing timber of the United 
States is now in the South, and that 
one-half of the labor employed in 
the forests of the United States is em- 
ployed in the South, producing some- 
thing like seventy-five million dol- 
lars annually, The North and West 
have almost depleted their supply, 
and the main supply of this product 
must come from the South in the 
future. At the rapid rate at which 
it is being cut, the Government report 
says, the supply will only last about 
twenty-eight years longer. Is it not 
time for every thinking .person to 
take notice of the merciless destruc- 
tion of our forests, which is destroy- 
ing our agricultural as well as 
greatly affecting our manufacturing 
interests? 








tain size, and you must have skilled 
men to superintend the cutting of 
timber and not destroy the younger 
growth, whether the land be yours or 
not.” To the naval stores manufact- 
urer it should say: ‘‘You must use 
the cup and not box the pine.” 

If the Legislature will by law pro- 
tect our forests, as it can by giving us 
a stock law for the State, and proper 
restrietion over our lumbermen and 
naval stores operators, in a few, years 
with our warm climate, where the 
tree has from seven to eight months 
to grow, against four to five months 
in the North and West, we would 
have an annual forest wealth, sur- 
passed only by our cotton crop. Then 
too, our agricultural and manufact- 
uring interests would be protected 
owing to the fact that the litter cre- 
ated by the forest will absorb the rain 
and let it drain into the streams 
gradually, thus giving the water 
courses the proper portion of the 
rain that falls, and supplying our 
water powers with sufficient water 
at all seasons. This would save to 
the agriculturist on the course of 
these streams the great lo&Ss now al- 
most annually caused from over- 
flows, and to the Government many 
millions of dollars now expended in 
dredging these rivers. 

A Sinful Waste of Our ees Se 

If Japan, Germany, France, Bel- 


The greatest enemies of our forests|gium, and other Eastern and Euro- 


i $60.00: bred sows, 





pean countries have found it profit- 
able to plant trees for timber, as 
well as for the protection of their 
agricultural interests, will not our 
State Legislature help to replenish 
ours by giving us the stock law for 
the State at large, and _ proper 
restrictions over -the lumbermen? 
There will be no necessity for us in 
North. Carolina to plant any trees, as 
they will grow and reproduce them- 
selves; and we will soon have a for- 
est everywhere, except where the 
land is cultivated. Then pass strict 
laws to protect the forest from fires, 
which can be done by a small tax 
levy, and let there be one fire over- 
seer in each school district, giving 
him the power in case of fire to sum- 
mons every male citizens from six- 
teen to sixty-five years of age, to help 
protect same, whenever their services 
are required. This great problem 
may not appeal to the masses, but 
all will feel sooner or later this sin- 
ful destruction and waste of one of 
our greatest future resources. 

Let us begin now the movement 
by having a State stock law, and this 
great problem will to a large extent 
be solved. B. F. KEITH. 

Wilmington, N. C. 


e 





It costs as much to keep poor hens 
as good ones.—Chas. M. Scherer. 











LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY ADS. 


Too Late for Classification. 


BERKSHIRE HOGS. 


I breed one kind—the kind I consider 
the best—and I take pride in keeping the 
standard of my herds the best of the kind. 
The BERKSHIRE hogs and pigs that lam 
now Offering for sale are from some of 
the finest English and American str: 
Raised on separate farms, each herd 
arange of from 300 to 400 acres, which 
makes them healthier, and consequently 
better breeders. I HAVE NEVER LOST A 
HOG BY DISEASE. 

IT am now reeds for orders: 
weeks old, $5.00 _~* 
service, $15.00 to $8 











Pigs ten 
$15.00; boars ready for 
. .00 : bred gilts, $20.00 to 
25.00 to $65.00. 
Nothing but veh es stock shipped. 
isfaction guaranteed. 


W. A. WILLEROY, 
BRETT, KING WILLIAM Co.,, VA. 


Sat- 














JACKS. Saddle Horses, Trot- 
ting and Pacing Stallions, and 
Tamworth Hogs, We are the 
, largest Breeders and Import- 
ers of Jacks in America, 

x Write us your wants. 


J. F. —. & bans, 9 
Branch Barn, Wichita, Kansas. % 
MR. J. C. KERR, Manager. 








™ Kentucky Jack Farm 


is the wholesale home for 
jacks, as we b and raise 
the big mammoth Kentucky 
jacks, and sell you a first- 
class jack 25 to 50 per cent 
cheaper than a dealer or 
speculator can. Write to-day 

for prices on jacks, jennets, 
and mules. A large lot to select from. 
Joe E. Wright, Junction City, Ky. 








Strictly Fresh Eggs. 


Well packed for shipment ; 18 years line-bred 
Barred Plymouth Rocks. Also White Holland , 
Mammoth Bronze, Half-wild Turkeys; large 
Pekin Ducks; White African Guineas. Send 
for 1909 circular, full description and prices. 
High-class Berkshires. E. F. SOMMERS, 
Somerset, Va. 








Georgia Herd Durocs. 


Wili sell my herd boar, General Gordon, 
No. 20009, nearly 3 years old, one of a litter of 
16; weight, 500 pounds in fair breeding con- 
dition. Will make close to 1,000 pounds if fat. 
A bargain at $30. A sure breeder. 

Cc. E. VANCE, R. F. D. 3, Calhoun, Ga. 





Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, 


A few choice toms left at $5,00 each; S.C, 
Brown Leghorns, yearling cocks, cockerels 
and pullets at $1.00 to $2.00 each. None but 
choice stock. W. A. WILLEROY. 

Brett, King William Co., Va. 


Business Hen Farm. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds. Eggs $1.15 
to $2.00 per 15. ROBT. S. TAYLOR, Prop., 
Box 211, Mt. Olive, N. C. 


WANTED 








Buyers for all kinds of sporting. farm and 
house Dogs of the best strains. Circulars free. 


E, F. WILMOUTH, Shelbyville, Ky. 
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With Our Rural Letter Carriers. 











Conducted for the N.C. R. L. Oarriers’ Association by Ed. D. Pearsall, Cor. Secretary. 
Rocky Point, N. C., to whom all communications should be addressed. 








TWO MATTERS OF IMPORTANCE. 


Brother Hamlin Favors the Parcels 
Post, But is Not So Sure About 
Uniforms. 


Dear Brother Pearsall: You want 
to know what I thing of rural par- 
cels post and wearing a uniform. 

In the first place I think well of 
the parcels post. You know that you, 
myself and every other carrier is 
almost daily called on to carry pack- 
ages that are not mailable—viz. 
those weighing over four pounds— 
to and from our patrons. Now all 
carriers belonging to the Association 
are disposed to be accommodating. 
We are just built that way and love 
to serve our good people. Then why 
not introduce the parcels post so 
Uncle Sam can get a pull at those 
packages. You know we get our pay 
in nods, winks, sweet smiles, thanks, 
and sundry packages in the boxes. 

Yes, I believe the parcels post is 
coming and I can see myself Christ- 
mas morning A. D. 1909, with my 
wagon loaded down with “all man- 
ner of things’’—I will be a veritable 
Santa Claus—with band-boxes, tri- 
cycles, boxes of candy, and many 
other articles too tedious to mention 
—making my patrons happy all the 
way and happy all the day—and they 
will in return load me down with 
good things, and I shall be happy too. 

I am perfectly willing to wear a 
uniform, provided Uncle Sam _ will 
give us two per annum, with two 
hats—a summer and winter uniform, 
’ in the way of a gray blouse for win- 
ter and brown khaki for summer 
wear. We can furnish the pants and 
vest, sueh as we wear every day. 

In this matter of uniforms, how- 
ever, some of us have our wives as 
substitutes; and Inspector Hathaway 
at Wilmington said the “subs must 
do in all ways as the carrier.” Now 
some have always ‘‘worn the breech- 
es’ at home; but I know they are 
going to kick when they go off wear- 
.ing bloomers or bifurcated skirts. 

So I reckon our women folks 

are going to vote “ergin’’ uniforms, 
‘don’t you? 
I say, Brother Ivey’s letter was a 





hummer and acorker. That brother 

ought to be sent to the Legislature, 

or on a push he might do to go to 

Congress. L. D. HAMLIN. 
Durham, N. C. 





A CARRIER WHO LOVES HIS 
WORK. 

Some Advantages of Working for 
Uncle Sam. 


Dear Brother Pearsall: I enjoyed 
reading Brother Griffin’s letter in 
The Progressive Farmer more than 
any letter I’ve read lately. I'll bet 
the next potato I get out of a R. F. 
D. box that Brother Griffin has a 
heart as big as an elephant and a 
smile on his face that won’t wipe off. 
If more of the boys would look at 
life in the R. F. D. service as Broth- 
er Griffin does, life would be brighter 
and we would stand a better chance 
of getting our just dues with the 
Department. 


I notice that most of the Kicweit 


(on salary) are new men, and I will 
venture a guess that 9 out of 10 
never received as much as $40 a 
month in their lives. I figured out 
that it costs $22 a month for ex- 


penses on route—buggies, horse 
hire, wear and tear, ete. That 
leaves $53 for a man’s wages. Now 


how many carriers have quit jobs 
that paid them more? Not many; I 
know I did not. But since I have 
been in the service I have been offer- 
ed $60 per month for my own ser- 
vice, and no horse to furnish. But 
where is that job now? The firm 
has busted—gone hence—and I am 
still drawing a nice little (most too 
little) check each month. 

Boys, have you ever thought of it 
—that a job at $75, permanent and 
with a firm like Uncle Sam, is better 
than twice that amount that does not 
last? Ours is a healthful life, too. I 
have better health since I have been 
on the route four years than I ever 
had in my life. Let’s all do our 
duty, make life pleasant for every 
one, if possible, and after awhile we 
will get $100 per. -Haste the day. 

J. M. HAYES. 
No. 8, Burlington, N. C. 











w’ THE MARKETS. 
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RALEIGH COTTON. 
Raleigh, N. C., Jan. 23, 1909. 





RICHMOND TOBAUCO MARKET. 


(Reported by) E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco, 
Strips, Stems and Scraps. ) 



































Bright 
Wrappers Fillers 
12 @i1 | 7 @O 
14 @B 9 11 
23 li 12 
Cutters Smokers 
AR nc danas bund tive 10 @12 5 @8 
Men 23 .4<0~-25 0050s Fe @13 | 8 @9 
7 SRS aR aie eae 13 @20 9 @10 
Sun-cured Dark- fired 
Comme od. 5c Zeutndse 6 @8 5 , 
pO FR eer arn 8 @9 7 9 
COOE Siids cdedcwngnssudacue @l14 9 @12 
WROD o-oo sccccscsarse sees 14 @2 12 @14 
Common Primings .....-.---------- Gy Takats 
Good te Fine Primings.........---- ee Ae 





NORFOLK PEANUT MARKET. 


Norfolk, Va., Jan. 23, 1909. 
The prices are strictly wholesale (not job 
lots) and represent prices obtained on actual 
sales: 


WRG S565 526-2552 -- 
Machine picked - -.. 
Bunch 





Spanish Peanuts... 
B. E. Peas, per bag 








CHARLESTON PROVISION AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 


Charleston, S. C., Jan. 23, 1909. 
Ay S. C. R. Sides, packed--...-.-.- 
D. S. Bellies, packed .... .....- 1 
Sh Wis TAMERS Soe scat 
Butter Creamery 
—— Choice, as to size and 


RK 


- 
ee 
sa 
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Meal. Common 


Mixed 
Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel -- 
Corn, chop, per 100 pounds- -.-.-. 
Wheat, bran, per 100 pounds.... 
Corn, bran, per 100 pounds-.-.... 
Middlings, per%100 pounds. ---...- 
Hulls, per 100 pounds -.....-...--- 
Rice Flour—Sacked, per bushel-.- 
Cotton sacks, per cwt. .. nee 
Cotton Ties—Pieced 
Rebundled 
New ties 
Bagging—2 pounds .............-.- 
Flour_Spring: wheat patent.....- 
Patent 
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~DeLOACH, 
334 te 200 H. P. 


JAW MILLS 


Steam, Gasoline and Water Power Planers, 
hingle Mills and Corn Mills. 
WE PAY THE ' FREIGHT. 


Send for Catalogue. 
DeLOACH MILL M’F’G CO., Box 263, Bridgeport, Ala. 


: 








The Improved Raney Canning Outfit 
The Finest And Simplest Process Ever Invented. 


Made in all sizes and prices from $5.00 up and suited to both oped Bm 

KET CANNING. The finest Canned Goods in World put up by 
farmers and their families. Write now, and get our free tatalog stiiag full in- 
formation, and prepare for the next crop. 


‘The Raney Canner Co, : - 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 














Where to Buy the 





Best Wire Fencing. 





15 Gents a 











% “Sr 


BROWN FENCE 


ef — ay a 


= 





ETI Dept. 99 


Union Lock Poultry 
1 Fence 


~ neg close mesh. 
Highest quality, su- 
perior lock, easily 
erected, strong, low 
Priced. 
Write for new catalog 
describing the Union 
Line of Field, Hog, Poul- 
try and Lawn Fences. 
nion Fence Co. 
De Kalb, tii. 








RANGER 
ame, IRE 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Se a TL ET OE TY LA NLL TS MTS ETN TE PET RN EIN AT MRE SIP # 



















FENCE Mado——e 


Catalog 
SPRING YPEnce oot 














Where to Buy thé Best Saw Mills, Engines, Etc. 








LIDDELL COMPANY. 


Machine Shops in Obarlotte, N. C.. 
where Cotton Gin Machinery, Saw Mills, 
Engines, Bollers, Fixtures, and others 
things are made in the largest and best. 
equipped plant of the kind in the Caro- 
linas. Twenty-nine years in business. 








SAW MILLS. 


The saw mill season is on us again. 
We are increasing and diversifying 
our outfits all the time. Our latest 
form of wire rope drive for the car- 
riage has attractive features and 
works like a charm. The Heacock 
feed is also proving very popular with 
sawyers. We make it; also, the com- 
bination belt and friction feed with 
friction gig-back, and still another 
kind of feed. We own five or six 
patents on saw mill feed works, and 
those we are offering are the survival 
of the fittest. Our combination drop- 
and-clamp dog for holding the round 
log is as good as there is for this 
purpose. Our bull dog for holding the 
squared timber has never been equal- 
ed. Write for our circulars. 


ee 










Gibbes 
SWING SAW 


83 Drop Supporters 

Smooth running 

Accurate cutting 

Thoroughly braced 

Cast iron and penel combined, 

Finest babbitting 
Write for prices and TE Soe 
GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY. Asus 

Sellers of ‘ 
“Gibbes a Machinery,’ maee kinds 











"MUS HO-IND Burmg 








Box 1280, Cotumsta, 8. OC. 

















KENTUCKY 
SHINGLE 
MACHINE 


Hand Feed or Au~ 
tomatic, as desired- 
CAPACITY 
10,000 per a: 

5 to 10H. P. 

“The Kentucky” is so simple and well made that 
there is nothing to break or get out of order. It isthe 
—- value ever offered in a shingle machine. 

hined trackways. Wt.5501lbs. All inside belts. 
One 20-inch saw furnished with each machine, For 
full description'and price, address 


HYMAN SUPPLY GOMPANY, Box 84 NEWBERN, N, 6. 








**Everything in Machinery.’’ 











Get our prices before buying 


are the best self contained, portable Planers 
and Matchers. Light running, strong and 
simple. Will surface, match flooring, and 
1“ ceiling, make mouldings, etc. Warranted to 
do first class work. Have been on the market 
NSE SN RE RRS NTS NOR $e osaired 


without a single machine 
being returned as actually defective. They do 


-| not cost much, but fill a long felt want. Work up your lumber and save the profit, as many are now 
@oing. We also build Saw Mills and Saw Mill Machinery, Edgers, Swing Cut-off Saws, A ate 
SALEM IRON WORKS, Drawer A, Winston-Salem, N 








A GINNER’S REPORT 








Will show larger profits—increased patronage with satisfied customers—increased out- 
put—greater durability—small repair bills, and in every way better results by using a 


Lummus Ginning System 








include 


THE GUARANTEED OUTFIT 


SELLING TERMS TO SUIT CUSTOMERS’ CONVENIENCE. Your name and address will en 
able us to place before you information that is valuable to every one interested in the 
ginning of cotton, including description of our most recent improvements, which 


Perfected Air Blast Gins---Cotton Cleaner 








COLUMBUS, : 








for unloading, storage and distributor system. 
with end or center feed Pnuematic Elevators. Also Engines and Boilers. 


F. H. LUMMUS SONS COMPANY 


One and two-story Complete Ginneries 


. GEORGIA 
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Where to Buy Best 
Poultry and Eggs. 











EGGS, $1.50 FOR SITTING OF 15 


8S. C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns. White Wyandottes, 
B, P. Rocks, Houdans, Black 
Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
and C. I, Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, 
$1.25 for 13. 

Send for folder; it’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 


Farm-raised and pure-bred. 





Toms, - - - - - $5.00, each. 
Hens, - - - - .UU each. 
Pair, - - - - - 9.00 


Mrs. Annie M. Baker, Manchester, N.C. 
‘EGGS FOR HATCHING 


From PENs oF SHow BIRDS. 

White Wyandottes, S. O. Rhode Island Reds 
and Brown Leghorns, $1.50 for 15 eggs, from 
pens of show bird maleand utility females. 
White Wyandotte, $1.00 for 15; Brown Leg- 
horns, 75c. for 15. Six White Wyandotte Cock- 
erels left at $3 each. No females for sale now. 

Sweet Potato Slips and Tomato Plants in 
season. WAKEFIELD FARM,Charlotte, N.C. 


MAMMOTH fone uese 
Pl . 
BUFF Weanaotes 
Mamm: 
GEESE Semmoth Tomsuse, “*° 


GUINEAS African White. 


Purple (very rare). 
Jno. C. Fowke, -:- Baldock, S. C. 


S. C. Rhode Island Reds. 


Eggs for hatching $1.50 per 15, and 
fine stock for’sale at all times. 


C. L. PEIRCE, . : Columbus, Ga. 
30 DAYS SPECIAL SALE 


WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS. 

Hens, $2.50; Toms, $3.50. Pedigreed White 
Leghorn Cockerels, $1.50. White African 
Guineas, % a trio. 

Sunnyside Berkshire pigs, $5. 

SUNNYSIDE POULTRY FARM, 
E. V. GASKINS, Prop., Windsor, N. C. 


..£nglish Reds Cap, $2.00; 
For Sale.- White Indian. $1.50; Par- 


tridge Wyandottes, Black Javas and S. C. 
Brown Leghorns, $1 each. 

PINE TREE POULTRY YARDS, 

T, P. DILLON, Prop., Monroe, N. C. 


Single Comb Buff Orpington and Barred Plymouth 
Rock Cockerels for Utility Breeders, $1 to 1.25 each. 
L. B, SPRACHER. Route4, Salisbury, N. C. 
MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS. 


(Fishel Strain.) 


Toms $5.00, hens $3.00; $10.00 per trio. None 
better. Order now and get the BEST, THEY 
ARE CHEAPEST. 























: 


H. 8S. W 
Walstonburg, N. C. 


S.C. W. LEGHORNS 


Best strain and heavy layers. 
EGGS $1.50 per sitting. 


J. B. TUCKER, Greenville, N. C. 


HATCHING EGGS from our— 
Superb White Wyandottes. 7c. each; 
Lordly Black Langshans, 10c. each; 
Aristocratic W. Holland Turkeys, 20c. each. 
Lullahouse Poultry Farm, 
Aberdeen. N. C. 


STERLING POULTRY YARDS 
STAUNTON, VA. 

Breeders of “Shenandoah” Strain Single 
Comb White Leghorns. 

EGGS $2.00 PER 15; $3.00 PER 30. 














Single Comb Brown Leghorn Hens For Sale. 
Choice stock - . - $1.00 each. 
MRS. T. E. HUDSON, Box 630 Norfolk, Va. 


Eggs $1.25 for 15—Any Kind Below. 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, Buff Orpingto 
Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas, Sliver 

Spangled Hamburgs. : 
L. C. SINCLAIR, High Point, N. C. 








UY an Imcubator and Brooder. The best 
made, at living prices. Oldest and Best 
Poultry Journal 50c a year. A very Practical 
Poultry Book. 25c post paid. B. P. Rocks, 
Brown Leghorns and Rhode Island Reds for 
BSale. Please write me. H. B. GEER, 
Ne . Tenn. 








@- THE POULTRY YARD. -© 








Messrs. Editors: One might suc- 
ceed raising turkeys in one locality 
with certain rules which would not 
do in another. 

There are some things, though, 
which must be observed, cleanliness 
and pure, fresh water and food 
among others. The little ones must 
be kept clear of lice, and they must 
not. be allowed to get wet or stay 
in damp coops. Dampness and lice 
mean death to young turkeys, so 
look out for the lice and grease the 
heads, vents and wings of the young 
turkeys with carbolated vaseline. 
Camphorated oil is also good to use. 
Grease the little ones every week 
nutil three or four weeks old. Clean 
out boxes or roosting pens every few 
days and keep plenty of lime scat- 
tered around. 

The first thing I do to my little 
ones is to pull the little pip off the 
end of beak and then put a grain of 
black pepper down the throat. I 
never feed them until they are 24 
to 30 hours old, letting the first feed 
be stale bread soaked in fresh sweet 
milk. Never feed turkeys any sour 
food, and be sure to keep plenty of 
clean grit before them. I never turn 
my little ones out until they can fly 
over a two-foot board. Feed sparing- 
W but often until about ten days old, 
giving a little meat chopped fine 
about every other day while very 
young. After they get to running 
out they get bugs and worms that 
will supply the meat food. 


Practical TurKey Raising. 


Cleanliness, Good Feed, Freedom from Lice, Dry Quarters and 
Good Care Essential to Success. 





They like green food. I cut onion 


For Fruit and Veg- 
etable Growers. 








tops fine for green 
delion leaves are also fine. I use a 
great deal of black pepper in feed 
to prevent bowel trouble. I boil the 
sweet milk that I mix my feed with 
and put black pepper in. I do this 
every few days and in that way I 
an not bothered with this complaint. 

I don’t have beef to feed the little 
ones, so I take the trimmings off 
the meat that I fry. I always trim 
off the salty edges of the meat, soak 
the salt out and cut fine for the 
little ones. The beef is better, as 
it is not so heating as the hog meat, 
but by being cautious not to give 
too much, bacon is all right. 

I begin to take poults off the in- 
fant food when about ten days old, 
and by the time they are two weeks 
old or a little over I have them off 
entirely, feeding them bread made 
of corn meal, wheat bran and mid- 
dlings. I make this bread up with 
milk when I have it, if not make 
with water, salt it a little, then 
soften with fresh buttermilk or good 
sweet clabbered milk. Turkeys like 
soft feed. But be careful to feed 
them on clean boards, and never 
feed them food that has soured. 
Peas, snap beans, potatoes, in fact | 
all kinds of vegetables, are good for | 
turkeys. 

I have turned out as high as forty- 
eight little ones in one bunch and 
raised forty-six. The forty-six aver- 
aged me nearly $4.00 each. 

MISS E. C. GILES. 

Spottsylvania Co., Va. 








The poultry house should, if possi- 
sible,be on land that is not so situated 
on a slope that water from above 
can run into it, thus causing damp- 


ness. If this situation cannot be 
secured, ditch above the house and 
place boards in each side of the ditch 
to keep the fowls from scratching it 
shut. 

While the situation is being se- 
lected, it must be remembered that 
yards must be provided for, if plan- 
ning a house for breders, so the 
house should be placed so yards may 
be had on at least three sides. 

I shall give in detail the plan I 
have found most satisfactory. This 
plan gives ample roosting, feeding 
and scratching room for one hun- 
dred layers and one pen of breeders 
or for fifty breeders. The beginner 
may think a smaller house will do, 
but later he will find it a mistake. 

Dimensions for four roms and feed 
room: North to south, twelve feet; 
east to west twenty-eight feet; 
height six and one half feet at the 
north and extra height enough 
either at south or two-thirds to the 
south to give good pitch. If rafters 
are divided, there should be trough 
or pipe under south eave. Weather- 
board with extra lap, leaving space 
to south, after one foot from ground 
has been closed, for one-inch mesh 
poultry netting, for a space of five 
feet, entire width of four rooms. 
Then finish above this space with 
weatherboarding. Have folding door 
to close outside this wire in case of 
heavy rain or snow with a south 
wind blowing. At other times leave 
front open. 

Place window on east side, two 
feet from front (south), sash remov- 





able for summer; window covered 


A Good Poultry House. 


Plan for Building for One Hundred Layers or Fifty Breeders. 





with one-inch mesh poultry netting. 

On west side make rat-proof room 
eight feet wide, to keep feed, with a 
door to the south and another into 
first room for fowls, near front. See 
that remainder of space enclosed is 
comparatively level, or fill in if it is 
not, and be sure walls are well clos- 
ed down on ground, to avoid the 
possibility of minks visiting the poul- 
try. Divide the house with poultry 
netting into four pens, each five feet 
wide, allowing space for gate or door® 
at the front of each to allow passage 
of attendant through pens, if for 
breeders only; or into three pens, 
one five feet wide, for the choice 
of the flock for breeders, and the 
other two rooms each seven and one- 
half feet wide, for layers. 

MRS. J. C. DEATON. 
Rowan Co., N. C. 








An old German had lost his wife, 
and when the minister came to visit 
him, he asked sympathetically, if his 
frau had been resigned to die. 

“Mine Gott, she had to be,’’ was. 
the old man’s answer.—Farmers’ 
Voice. ® 








Fruit Trees 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


PRICES RIGHT. CATALOGUE FREE. 


ARCADIA NURSERIES, 
Monticello, Fla. 


PLANTS! SEEDS! 


Send $1 for 300Strawberry Plants, Klondyke, 
Lady Thompson, Michels, etc. Will send 10 
packets Garden Seed for 30c. Catalogue free. 


JOHN LIGHTFOOT, Dept. 5, 











WANTED. 


Responsible man with horse-and buggy in 


each community, salary $5.00 to $10.00 per day, 
to take orders from owners of Farms, Orchards 
and Home Gardens. A splendid opportunity 


for farmers’ sons, also fruit tree and sewing 


food. Dan- | machine agents, to make a business connec- 


tion which will become more profitable each 
year. Address P.O. Box 88, Young's Island, 
S. C. 





* Established 1866. 
AGENTS WANTED To sell Nursery 
Stock everywhere in the South, Steady 
employment to men with push. Only 


High Grade stock sold. Write for 


terms. . T. HOOD &CO., OLD Do- 
MINION NURSERIES, Dept. A, RICH- 
MOND, VA. 


PECAN 


TREES Sn 
BEAR'S NURSERIES, PALATKA, FLA 
FOUND! 


One of the best Commission Houses for you to 
ship your Furs, Hides. Poultry, Eggsand Sweet 
Potatoes to. Write them today, they are 


HEWITT & COMPANY, 
10 E. Camden St., 
BALTIMORE. Md. 














Cabbage Plants! 


Karly Jersey, Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession, Early 
and Late Flat Dutch. 

Prices: 1000 to 4000 at $1.50 
4000 to 8000 at 1.25 
8000 to 10000 at 1.00 
10000 to 20000 at = .90 
20000 or over at special prices. 


I make a specialty of delivering 
400 assorted plants to any South- 
ern Express office for $1.00. 


I guarantee satisfaction. 


No plants grown are better, and 
few as good as those I offer. 


A. W. PERRY, Young’s Island, S. C. 





























body 
can know every- 
thing. To become expert 


means to specialize. @ are spe- 
cialists in producing the best flower 
and vegetable seeds. In 52 years we 

ve become experts. Sow Ferry’s 
Seeds and reap the results of our care. 
For sale everywhere. Read our 1909 
catalogue and profit by our experience, 
Sent free on request. Address 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, MicH, 











Peaches for Profit 


or for home consumption—if you grow them you need the 
new catalogue of Harrison’$ Nurseries. We have produced 
more Peach trees than any other American concern, We have 
now 600,000 fine young Peach trees, including every good 
kind, new and old, and of the vigor and hardiness possible in 
our exceptional soil, under our advanced methods of culture. 


All Good Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
are in our stock, and our 1909 catalogue describes them in a prac- 
tical way, ill id from photographs, some in color. The most 
compact and useful nursery book of the year; worth a good 
deal more than the trouble of writing for it—¢haz’s allitt costs. 


HARRISON’S NURSERIES, Box 419, BERLIN, MD. 
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TRAWBERRY 


Millions of Them. 

Lusty, healthy, mountain - wn 

stocks. All commercial varieties. 
WRITE For Bargain Prices. 








E. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


CHATTANOOGA NURSERIES, 
78 Mission Ridge, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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FRUIT, TRUCK, 


VEGETABLES. 








How to Grow Early -Tomatoes. 


It Pays to Go to Some Extra Trouble to Get an Early Crop Since 
It is the Early Crop That Pays. 


Where one intends to grow toma- 
toes for early shipment it is very de- 
sirable to have little greenhouses to 
start the ‘plants. But a_ hot-bed 
with glass sashes will answer though 
it is far more inconvenient than a 
greenhouse, You should sow the seed 
ten or twelve weeks before it will 
be safe to put the plants in the open 
ground. Assuming that you can do 
this in early April you should sow the 
seed in January. You should in fact 
have two hotbeds, one a small one 
in which to sow the seed and another 
made up a little later in which to 
transplant. them as soon as large 
enough to handle; for plants left 
crowded in a hotbed are of little 
value, and a small hotbed will start 
plants enough for a larger one, and 
for a still larger cold frame. The 
more frequently the plants are trans- 
planted before setting in the open 
ground, the better and earlier will 
the crop be. 


How Much Seed to Sow. 


Knowing how many plants you 
want, you will need an ounce of seed 
for every 2,500 plants wanted. You 
can start that many in a single sash, 
3x6 feet, and for each sash you will 


frame for the final transplanting un- 
der glass. Sow the seed in the first 
hotbed, and as soon as well started 
and just taking a rough leaf, trans- 
plant them to the second hotbed 
made up after the seed are sown in 
the first one, and set the little plants 
1,600 to a sash, and set them deeper 
than they stood in the first one. Pro- 
tect the hotbeds in cold nights with 
mats or pine straw. Do not allow 
the, hotbed to get too warm, but give 
air every sunny day, and keep the 
plants as hardy as possible. 

After the middle of February and 
the hard freezing is over you can 
transplant them to the cold frame 
four iftehes apart each way or about 
160 to a sash. The frame should 
have fine rich soil, light and well 
manured with old fine manure. Then 
be ready to protect them from sudden 
cold by covering the glass, but give 
all the air practicable in all mild 
weather, and finally strip. off the sash 
during every mild day, to get the 
plants hardened to the outer air, and 
for a number of days and nights be- 
fore setting them out leave the frame 
open. I have treated them in this 
way in northern Maryland and had 
them so hardy that I set them in 
the field in April, and had a white 
frost on them without hurting them, 
and got in two weeks ahead of the 
Baltimore gardeners. Treated this 
way you will have stout plants that 
will lift with a mass of earth, and 
can be transplanted to the field with- 
out wilting. 

Setting Out the Plants. 


Have a flat carrier made of light 
boards, with two handles at each end. 








Then take up the plants with a mass 
of soil on each, with a trowel, and 
set them on the carrier so that they 
can easily be taken to the field with- 
ou shaking the earth off. All this 
involves trouble and expense, of 
course, but it means getting the crop 
in early, and such plants will be far 
better than any left crowded in a hot 
bed. It will pay to grow tomatoes if 
you can get them in market early, ; 
but it will not pay if you do not get | 
them till July. 
Gathering the Crops. 


Gather them as soon as they show 


signs of turning and do not wait till 
red all over. Wrap the early toma- 
toes in paper and ship in baskets and 
carriers. On land such as you name 
tomatoes will not need very heavy 
manuring. Set them in well pre- 
pared soil, and as soon as started give 
them about 500 pounds of a high 
grade fertilizer alongside the rows, 
and cultivate clean and level. If 
frost threatens after you have them 
out, bend them carefully down and 
shovel the soil over them till after 
the cold passes and then uncover. It 
pays well to have plenty of glass in 
market gardening to get ahead of 
others. If you have a greenhouse 
you. could sow the seed in shallow 
boxes made by cutting starch or soap 
boxes in two, and then could trans- 
plant to other boxes and finally to 
the frames, 
W. F. MASSEY. 





IMPROVE SWEET POTATOES BY 


SELECTION. 


Thinks 1,000 Bushels to the Acre a 
Possible Yield. 


Messrs. Editors: 


You certainly 


, are editing a good, practical Southern 
want three sashes on the second hot- | 


bed and eighteen sashes on the cold take your advice the South would 


farm paper, and if the farmers would 


soon be in a rapid state of develop- 
ment. 

I am not a native of the South, al- 
though I have been here six years. 

The only thing I dislike about your 
paper is that you publish articles by 
Professor Welborn. Since I read his 
articles on deep plowing and subsoil- 
ing I have no confidence in his 
preaching. One of the troubles of 
Southern agriculture to-day is shal- 
low plowing. 

I am growing as my money crops 
sweet potatoes and fruit. I have 14,- 
000 fruit trees just now coming in- 
to fruiting. I have 1,600 bushels of 


sweet potatoes in storage building. |. 


They are keeping nicely. Will’sell in 
spring all but one variety; will sell 
it in July for $1.50 a bushel. Itisa 
new variety of my own originating, 
a splendid keeper and good yielder. 

I am improving sweet potatoes by 
hill selection. In one variety in five 
years I have greatly improved the 
shane and increased the yielding of 
the ~artoty four times. I believe it 
possible, on good, well-prepared soil, 
to »-nduce 1,000 bushel of sweet po- 
tatoes to the acre. I made in a test 
of one-half acre, and measuring only 
one row, a yield of 961% bushels to 
the acre. 

JOHN L. WINSLOW. 





Oh, it is great, and there is no 
other greatness, to make some nook 
of God’s creation more fruitful, bet- | 
ter, more worthy of God, 
some human heart a little wiser, 
manlier, happier.—Carlyle 


to make! 


BERCKM ANS’ Are as good as can be procured, and have a world-wide reputa- 
: tion. Over Five Hundred Acres in selected stock, embracing a 
TREES great variety at reasonable prices. Catalogue free. 
PrP. J. BERCKMANS CO., 
AND Fruitland Nurseries (Established 1856), 
Augusta. Ga. 


If you contemplate improving your grounds, consult our L = 
SCAPE DEPARTMENT. sf a 


SHRUBS 














CABBAGE PLANTS THAT WILL MAKE CABBAGE 





GARLY JERSEY CHARLESTON LARGE HENDERSON'S 


EARLY EARLY 
WAKEFIELD TYPE WAKEFIELD SUCCESSION WINNING STATBT SUMMER 


These plants are raised fron seed grown by the best known 
growers; my crop of 80 acres set from the same plant 
_ Tam located on one of the Sea Islands of South Caro- 
@ lina, our climate is mild, just sufficient cold to harden 
and cause plants to stand severe freezing after setting 
out in the colder sections 
I GUARANTEE SATISFACTION OR MONEY REFUNDED 
Express RATES TO ALL Points VERY Low 
My prices are as follows: 1000 to 5000 @ $1.50, 5000 


to 9000 @ $1.25, 10000 and over, @ $1.00. Special 
prices on large lots. . 


Send your ordersto =, VV. TOWLES 
? MARTINS POINT, Ss. C. 
Telegraph Office, Youngs Isl’d, 8. C. L’g Distance Phone, Martins Pt. S. C, 
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‘wn. C. GERATY 








> s 
WAKEFIELD, The Eerlicer Se TEA ie 
. 2d Earliest. Plat Head Variety, 


TRADE MARK COPYRIGHTED 


| 868 Posty yours Eusostence and Repusation. Fifteen Tee isfied Cust 

r stock guaranteed to prove satisfactory or purchase price paid for same re- 
funded. Thirty Thousand dollars Paid In Capital and our Reputation dehind guarantee. 
Ask yout Banker about us. Why purchase plants from unknown or inbxperienced ¢ growers, , 
taking the chance of losing your crop? when you can buy from the Original Cabbage 
Plant Grower, plants sure to produce satisfactory results. 

PRICE: In lots of 1 to 5,000 at $1.50 per thousand, 5 to 9,000 at $1.25 per thousand, 10,000 
and over at $1.90 per thousand f. o. b. Young’s Island, S.C. Our special Express Rate on 
Rlants is very low. Our Cabbage Plants are Frost Proof. To produce the ‘best results 
they should be set in the South Atlantic and Gulf States in December and January. In the 
Central States just as early in spring as land thaws sufficiently to get the plant root in the soil. 

tev i our Cassene . contains bo npr mee about fruit and vegetable 
growing, home mixing of fertilizers, etc. e grow a full line of Strawberry plants, Fruit 
trees, and Ornamentals. Special terms to persons who make up club orders. ee 
We are sowing this season six thousand pounds of cabbage seed. 


Wm. C. Geraty Co. Box 62 Young's Island, S. C. 
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Pulls Stumps or Standing Trees. 


Clears & twoacre circle with one sitting—pulls anything the wire rope will ‘h; stu 
trees, grubs, rocks, hedges, etc. A man and a boy with one cotee hoses conten the” 


COMBINATION STUMP PULLER, 


A minute and a naetump Anchored or Self Anchoring. 


mss es for the 


with patent cou; 


of old-style 
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Earliest Header, 
Fine, Medium Size. 
Excellent Shipper. 


Delicious for Table. A Mon 


othetwise plants will be shipped 


justrated catalogue 


About ten days 
later than E. Jersey. 
A full size larger. 
Maker. 


They need no introduction. We guarantee FULL COUNT, safe delivery, 
Cc. 0. D. and you will have to pay return charges on the money, 
Prices F. 0. B. Young’s Island: 500 for $1.00; 50 per | 
prices on larger quantities. Prompt attention given all orders and inquiries. 
Th led free on application. 


CABBAGE PLANTS 
EARLY HEADERS 
MONEY MAKERS 














cofatliost Fiat) THESE ARE THE KIND THAT MADE SOUTH 
yielder anda good | CAROLINA FAMOUS FOR CABBAGE GROWING 
shipper. 





and satisfaction or your MONEY REFUNDED. Send money with order, 
thus adding to the cost of your pant. 
1,000 to 4,000 at $1.50 per 1,000; 5,000 to 8,000 at $1.25 per 1,000; 9,000 to 20,000 at $1.00 per 1,000. Special 


C. M. GIBSON, Box 33, Young’s Island, S. ce} 
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Cleared $150 From Four Sows. 


This Year Mr. Moye Will Enlarge His Pasture, Keep Five Sows 
and Thirty-two Pigs and Expects to Clear $350 From Them. 





WANT to endorse what you 
RA have been publishing relatiyg¢| 
a ft to raising more stock upon 
oar farms. In Eastern North Car- 
olina I think the most profitable stock 
at the present prices is hogs. 

For instance, last year I had four 
sows, ran them during the summer 
upon a permanent pasture of about 
fifteen acres, fed probably One 
thousand pounds of shorts, about ten 
barrels of corn, and let them have the 
run of five acres of peanuts, one acre 
of soja beans and the leavings of four 
-acres of potatoes with the slops or 
dish-wat@ from the house. From 
this outlay I sold $81 worth of pigs, 
two shoats for $25, and slaughtered 
3,050 pounds of nice meat. I also 
saved one hog for a brood sow. 

These hogs could not have cost, 
all told, over .$150, cOunting every 
item of cOst that they could be fairly 
charged with, and I have realized at 
least $300 from them, or 100 per 
cent profit. I might have done bet- 
ter. Have often not succeéded so 
well, se 

This year I have five sows and 





thirty-two pigs—one-half Berkshire. 


ee 
———— 











These sows have not done as well asf 
they should, still I expect to realize 
gross from them (if I have good luck) 
five hundred dollars worth of food 
products at a cost not to exceed one 
hundred and fifty dollars. You see 
that I expect to feed far less because 
I expect to have more pasturage. 

A very careful farmer cOuld do 
even better than I did last year, or 
anticipate doing this year. These 
thirty-two pigs could be made to 
slaughter six thousand pounds of 
meat, and these sows should farrow 
again in May and should do equally 
as well as they did last time—that is, 
have thirty-two pigs, which should 
weigh when killed in January, 1910, 
three thousand pounds net. 

So you see it is possible—yea, even 
probable—that one can from five sows 
realize nine thousand pounds of fresh 
pork, which at eight cents per pound 
would give ‘a gross income of seven 
hundred and twenty dollars; and all 
the cost of keeping and fattening 
need not exceed two hundred and 
twenty dollars. 

A. J. MOYE. 

Pitt Co., N, C. 








Fruit Growing! 


Becomes more interesting and profitable, if you read The Southern Fruit Grower. Monthly, 
Free a.two month’s subscription to every reader of The Progressive Farmer 
who send ® his name on a postal, stating what kind of fruit he raises. 


50c. per year. 


Address 





THE SOUTHERN FRUIT GROWER, Dept J., Chattanooga, Tenn. _ 


THE WEEKLY NEWS AND COURIER 


CHARLESTON, S. G. 
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and for children. 


PUBLISHED TWICE A WEEK 


One would have to look very far, indeed, to find a greater bargain 
than The Weekly News and Courier (published twice a week) upon the 
terms upon which it is offered to all subscribers. 
Wednesday and Saturday, each issue contains all the news of impor- 
tance, not only of the day of publigation, but of allintervenings days. 
The cream of the Associated Praises News—the greatest news gather- 
ing agency in the world—and all the important happenings of South 
In addition, it contains the most striking editorial 
articles and stories of one kind and another, which have appeared 

the last three preceding days in ‘The Daily News and Courier 
he Sunday News. » It contains more good fiction each week than 
does the average magazine; more stories of strange occurrences in all 
parts of the world and of happenings of interest in science, invention, 
discovery and other fields. It has departments for men, for women 
It is a clean newspaper, and it is a home newspaper. 
PRICE $1.00 A YEAR. 


Published every 





Where to Buy the Best Fertilizers. 
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More Corn in the Crib 


is the result of the vigorous, thrifty plant growth 
insured immediately upon the application (at plant. 
ing time) of 


Nitrate of Soda 


Test it for Yourself Entirely Free 


Let us send sufficient Nitrate f Soda for you to try, asking 
only that you use according to our directions, and let us know 
theresult. ‘To the twenty-five farmers who get the best re- 
sults, we offer, as a prize, Prof. Voo. ‘:ees’ most valuable book 
on fertilizers, their composition, and how to use for different 
crops, Handsomely bound, 32Z 1 ages. 

Apply at once for Nitrate of Soda by post-card as this offer 
#s necessarily limited. “Grass Growing for Profit,” another 
book of useful information, will be sent free to farmers while 
the present edition lasts, if paper is mentioned in which this 
advertisement is seen. 

Send name and complete address on post-carad 


WM, $. MYERS, Director, John Street and 71 Nassau, NEW YORK 
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Write for the Proc s! 





Peruvian Cuano 
Corporation 


Sole Importers, CHARLESTON, §S, C. 
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: Farm.Garden and Orchard 
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MONTHLY HINTS | 
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BY 
\W. F. MASSEY. 
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ayear. If you send us $1.00 


book. Address 





GET THIS BOOK FREE 


HIS little book is Prof. W. F. Massey’s latest. 
It contains just what the title indicates— 
monthly hints for work on the farm, garden and 
orchard. 
the right time. 
grower and fruit grower needs it. 
price is 50c. and it is worth much more. You can 
get it FREE with a year’s subscription to 


This is the only publication printed exclusively 
‘ i} for vegetable growers. 
larly for this paper, gives “‘Timeiy Suggestions” 
every issue and answers all questions from réad- 


Prof. Massey says: “You are making the best 
horticultural paper we have ever had in. this 
country ; it is a paper after my own heart.” 

In addition to Prof. Massey there are other 
contributors who cover every phase of vegetable 
and fruit.growing for market. Our Crop Reports 
are complete and our Market Reports cover veg- 
etable and fruit markets in all larger cities. 


Book and Paper Both for a Dollar. 


The regular subscription price of the Weekly MARKET GROWERS JOURNAL is $1.00 
f fora yéar’s subscription before February 1, 1907, we will send 
you free one copy of ° Monthly Hints for Farm, Garden and Orchard.” 
these pamphlets is limited. Order at once to be sure of getting one. 
undertake to grow vegetables and fruits for the market without the paper and this 


MARKET GROWERS’ JOURNAL, 
508fllinois Life Building, L@UISVILLE, KY. 


It tells just what you need to know at 
Every Southern farmer, truck 
The regular 


The Weekly 
Market Growers Journal. 
Prof. Massey writes regu- 


You know his writings are worth ‘while. 








Our supply of 
No one should 














When writing advertisers. please mention this paper. 





PostCards - - 


Read every word of this exceptional Offer. it is the 


This Post Card 

Album anda Set: ; 

of 12 Beautiful 
NaN 





very thing for post-card collectors. 


THE ALBUM isa beauty, size 9x11} inches, holds 
200 cards. Tastefully bound in imt. 
leather, title stamped in gold, blind border decorations. Black leaves perforated for 
holding cards without pasting. Such an album retails at 60 to 75 cents. 








THE POST CARDS twelve beauties, each shows a pretty landscape view with 
floral decorations. The flowers are reproduced in rich and 
life-like colors. Printed on excellent card stock and form a series that is most popular 
and attractive. This combination of album and cards makes an ideal present, and we 


want to give it to you free. + 
R EAD TH I S OFFE you, provided you. will send us 49 cents, 30 cents 
of which is to pay for a trial subscription 
of three months (13 weeks) to the INDAND FARMER, and 19 cents to cover postase 
on the book and cards. The INLAND FARMER is a finely printed and illustrated 
weekly for the farmer’s home. It is full of interest and information for every member 
of the family, old or young. Special department for young people, Attractive stories, 
articles in every issue that interest the housekeeper. It is an ideal home paper and you 
will say so when you see it. Sample copy free. -Writeforone. Send 49 cents today—if 
not satisfied;your moriey will be promptly refunded. 


THE INLAND FARMER, 776 Fourth Ave, LOUISVILLE, KY. 





The Album and Cards are free, a present to 
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WHERE YOU CAN BUY THE BEST FERTILIZERS 
THOMAS PHOSPHATE 


(Basic Slag ) 

























& . will apply a top dress- 

to wheat, oats, alfalfa and grass in 
late winter or early spring. For 
this purpose use 


LEE S 
Prepared Agricultural 


Lime 


Phosphoric Acid 15-18 per ct. Lime - - 35-50 per ct. Magnesia and Iron - 18 20 per ct. 
THE BEST PHOSPHATE YOU CAN BUY 


WHY ? 


BECAUSE ;—The Phosphoric Acid cannot revert to less soluble forms. 
BECAUSE ;—The Phosphoric Acid cannot be washed out by heavy rains. - 
BECAUSE ;—The Lime sweetens acid soils and restores them to a productive condition. 








The application of 300 to 400 Ibs. 
per acre will greatly fincrease your 
yield. ; 

Our valuable fertilizer book sent 
free while edition lasts. 

write for it. 


A. S. LEE 


There are Other reasons. Our 28 page book gives them. _ 


~ 9 m 
Write for our book on 66 HOME MIXING It contains formulas for cotton and corn. 


WE IMPORT AND HANDLE 


Nitrate of Soda Peruvian Guano Nitrate of Potash 
Muriate of Potash Dried Blood Kainit 














The Coe-Mortimer Company 
" T. D. DARLINGTON, Manager Southern Department : 
NEW YORK CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Importers of j rs 
Thomas Basic i 
Slag Phosphate. 


Nitrate « Soda 


Ritrate Sold in Original Bags p 























Orders for All Quantities Promptty 
Filled—Write for Quotations 














To The Farmers 


KEITH’S Phosphate Lime will double 
your crop and permanently build up 
your soil at half the cost of any other 








Fertilizer. For prices and testimo- 
nials write, 


B. F. KEITH COMPANY. 
Wilmington, N.C. 
44Terms Cash or Credit. 








We Wish to Sell 


A Few Car Loads Nitrate Soda at $44.00 
f. o. b. Cara Charleston, March, April, May 
delivery. This price is considerably under 
market. Wire us your order. Our supply is 


limited. 
COVINGTON CO., Clio, S. C. 


The Only Way to Sell Poultry 


Is to advertise in a poultry journal that has 
the circulation among a class of people 
who duy/ This Journal is 


THE INDUSTRIOUS HEN 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
LEADING POULTRY JOURNAL OF THE SOUTH 
Four times the circulation Poultry 
pornetinaeieelin® 
sigs Bins Sine te 
“A pinch ad ia THE NEW last month brought ever 


bet aoht mrvered Redicd Bats ~ 
Poultry Co., Kacxvilie, Tena. 
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The Advertisers in The Progressive Farmer are Men and Firms of Known) woeo writing savertisers. please mention 
Reliability, and Will Do as They Promise. sais peper. 
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Where to 


Buy the Best Farm Implements and Machinery. 





OHNDEERE 


Light Draft Plows 
Standard For Two Generations 


TRADE “ZX MARK 


for our handsome booklet. It 
is printed in colors and shows beau- 
tiful photos taken in many parts of the 
world. There are pictures of plows used 
im foreign countries as far back as 5000 
i he highest type of modern plows, 
th walking and riding; are also shown. 
Fhis Book FREE 
If you arp interested in farming, we 
will mail you our 16-page farm paper for 
“one year absolutely free. Fine illustra- 


tions, valuable information. There is no 
other paper like it. 


Write for Free Booklet No. 6 
and the r free for o We will also 
pp ieticiention about COHN DEERE plows. 
hoes dine _— the lightest draft made. 

t finish, longest life. Simply 
hop ad this paper. 


DEERE & COMPANY, Moline, Illinois 


ve @ naed of 


ROYAL REVERSIBLE DISC PLOW 


The only Reversible Plow that lifts the disc 
from thesoil while reversing—the frame of plow 
ga - i ect position for the return fur- 

inch dise for two horses 


ona '94-Inch dise for three horses. 
Get our special offer, mow, including the 
Ro: two, three and four horse plows, single 
double disc, 20 and &% inch. The Royai 
Plows have special 
them special eaventagen. over all others. 
Write us for the facts, write To-Day.. 


IMPLEMENT & MANUFACTURING CO., 
owt Ganttaneene, ie 4 mae 


patented features which | 


ato Mn 


imeia quotatiga on the Gat 

9, SPreader oc solow Gent teeereeit 
and sending in thetr orders while they cang™ 
get py | this figure. The name— 


guarantee of spreader exeel- { 

Tenosait a path United becked by my Ee ae 
Seid boa ree . 
are four aie remember in connection. 


Here 
with the G t. It’ 
wagon box bon Bprendac | Lo 





‘ou risk one eS on my Spreader I 
ond? itto = try 30 days free. 
Galloway Wagon Box Spreader fits any truck . 


Price 7; 
Spreader 


Lowest 
Made 


and is made 2 5 sens, ae Se 
fo nespare Zoenrnnjena at, and my 


Special Red ye Paipomtnek one waiting tor you— 
Spend rs ra postal Jame | ur name 
ped me atonea. I’ makeé you e lowest price ever 
offered on a first-class er—| paid— 
and show I how to clean u "coo clear cash 
Profits. coonam —T “orm 


Write me 
Wm. lloway, 


The Wm. Galloway Go-, 679 Jefferson Ste, Waterloo, fae 











EQUALS 
SIX 
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a i hee 


HANDS 


COTTON CHOPPER CO. 
ATLANTA, GA,, Dept. , MEMPHIS, TENN:, Dept. 


MEL MCTLUM MULL EL: Cotton or Corn 
at a Saving of HALF in Time-Men Mules!) 


This is a practical and phenomenally successful tool for plantin: 
ing both cotton and corn at half the usual cost. It is the successor of the primitive 
Stock or Scooter, still used on many plantations, Thousands are in use on the big 
plantations of the South, and the saving in Time, Men and Mules is enormous. 


BLOUNT’S “True Blue’ Middle-Breaker or Lister 


Does the Trick—Send for Proof 


ong great invention is used from bedding the land to layin 
4 the crop. It is so strong that two yoke of oxen cannot ben 
the beam. So durable that it will last fer 18 to 20 
short beam, light draft and:peculiar construction 
use in any kind of land—hilly, swampy, stiff, grassy. The ; 
price is very reasonable. 


and cultivat- 


ars. Its 
apts it for 


actual kn 
Blue” merits, 
@ copy today. 
ome Plow Works, Box 1427 Evansville, Ind. 
Sales Agencies throughout the Entire South. 
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° 
Get a bigger cotton crop 
with less work. The Planet Jr. Combined 
Horse Hoe and Cotton Cultivator does as 
much as six men working the old way. It J 
does more kinds of work and lasts longer than (gj 
any other similar implement made. Adjust- 
able for hoeing, plowing, cultivating, furrowing, listing, (l, 
dirting, scraping, and laying by. Wonderfully useful for Hf } 
cultivating cotton, corn, potatoes, and similar crops. /\ 
Write to-day for our 1909 free 56-page catalogue, which 
fully describes and illustrates 45 kinds of Planet Jr. imple- 
ménts, including two-horse cotton and corn cultivators and f 
hiand combination garden tools. j 


S. L. Allen & Co., Box 1108N, Philadelphia, Pa- 





and 
EAGLE 
BUGGY CO.. Atlanta, Ga. 
Station 6 








All letters to advertisers shoula 
be carefully addressed. Tt ts im- 
portant to give the box, street 
number or depariment in answer- 
ing advertisements. 
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Tas machine doesin one op- 
eration the work of sweep, 
fertilizer and planter; sav- 

ing two-thirds of the time 
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i \BELOW the Seed 


gg only this but 
r. The fertilizer 
below the seed (see cut). 
Deere No. 80 is built entirely of steel 
and iron, nothing to rot, warp or split. 
Cotton seed is p&anted on a line with 
wheels, hence they form an 
gauge givin 
perfect evennessin depth o' 


tender shoots coming uptogether breaks 
the hard crust, while scattered sprouts 


will be smothered. 
Fertilizer Attachment that is 
Unchokeable, has seven 
different settings, fertilizer is thrown 
out of gear separate from cotton feed, 
can be removed in a few seconds when- 
ever desired. The feed is very even. 
Machine can be furnished without fer- 
tilizer at.less price. Cut shows the No. 
80 with drag coverers. Press wheel can 
be furnished on special order. We have 
@ very complete booklet describin, 
this machine in all its parts, and it wil 
ba —— cotton grower to write for 
. There are many superior 
pointe the are not mention pers, but 
which are all fully explained in the 
booklet. This is not a cheap machine 
in any respect, but by superior Cuan 
ing ond facilities for manufacturin, 
is sold for a very seengnable vo Ae 
There is nothing slighted in any way. 
Notice the la Fg hoppers with 
spring rétained 


MANSER CO., Moline, I. U:S.A. 




















Hay Tedder 


Makes Better Hay 
Brings Better Prices 


A money-making tool you can’t afford 
to be without. Paysits cost in a single 
season by improving the quality of the 
hay. Saves time when time is precious. 
Shortens your haying work 25 per cent. 
No tool on your farm is more durable. 
Steel-angle and steel pipe construction 
—strong, light, compact and durable, 


Will Last a Lifetime 


Power is applied from both wheels at the 
same time—making an even, steady 
draft. Roller bearings make light draft— 
little wear. Wheels have double hubs— 
staggered spokes and especially strong 
concave steel tires. The forks are three 
tined—made of the very best steel. No 
two forks touch ground at the same 
time. That means perfect work. 

Find out all about this and other John- 
ston Tools by writing for catalog today. 


THE JOHNSTON 


HARVESTER CO. 
Box 418, Batavia, N. Y. 











When writing advertisers please 
mention this paper. 





